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PREFACE. 



Thb Strictures here offered to the reader correspond in 
their popular character to the Sermons which have called 
them forth ; unless it be that they are even more simple. 
Scarcely any more knowledge of English, scarcely any 
(and yet a little) better acquaintance with Greek, are ap- 
pealed to here than there ; only the references to Scrip- 
ture are more exact and varied. The arguments, both 
here and there, profess to be derived almost exclusively 
from Holy Scripture, but with occasional appeals to the 
good sense of men of average ability. The " unlearned 
and merely practical" character which Mr. Maurice claims 
for his Sermons, is a sufficient answer to the objection that 
he has not exhausted his subject, but none whatever to 
the charge of unsoundness in what he has brought for- 
ward: it excuses incompleteness, not error. My object 
is, not to shew that he has made omissions, (except where 
the omission is unaccountable, or effective in supporting 
error,) but to point out some things which have been ad- 
vanced by him, but will not bear scrutiny. He has en- 
deavoured to raise a prejudice against his critics by say- 
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ing, that " for whatever is offensive in the theology," (there 
is nothing like a nickname for begging unwary persons,) 
he alone is responsible. I shall attempt to shew, not the 
offensiveness of his theology, but the unsoundness of the 
arguments (including scholarship) on which, in the Ser- 
mons on Sacrifice, that theology is based. Moreover, I 
especially beg the reader not to suppose that, at present, 
I am writing a treatise on Sacrifice, — I am simply com- 
bating an imsound theory. 

It is rather late in the day to criticise Mr. Maurice's 
general merits as a writer. The following impressions 
have been given to me by the perusal of his Sermons on 
Sacrifice. Mr. Maurice is a man of ingenuity rather than 
depth ; a speculator, not a careful inquirer ; one who feels 
himself committed to the rule of bringing out a book 
every so-many months, whether he has or has not had 
time to study the subject-matter of the book ; who must 
say something striking; for whom a paradox is radiant 
with loveliness; who is ever liable to run into extrava- 
gances through a desire (praiseworthy in its proper place 
and degree) of putting effectively forward the human side 
of a subject ; who is able and warm, but who aims at too 
much, and is painfully sensitive on the score of his popu- 
larity. Whether this estimate would be corrected by a 
perusal of his other writings, I have not the means of 
judging ; nor do these Sermons lead me to the persuasion 
that such a perusal would be, on the whole, a profitable 
employment. 
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PRIIFACE, nx 

I wish to add^ that scarcely any book was consulted by 
me in writing the greater part of these Strictures^ except 
the Hebrew Bible, with a Lexicon, the Greek Testament, 
(Scholz's edition,) Vols. I. and II. of Alford's Greek Testa- 
ment, Schmidt's Concordance to the Greek Testament, 
the LXX. (occasionally), a Concordance to the English 
Bible, and an English Bible with marginal references: 
afterwards, Outram's classical work contributed to the 
completeness of the tables ; a book which is somewhat dis- 
appointing on the significance of the Levitical rites. I have 
thus confined myself to such authorities as Mr. Maurice 
cannot well dispute, and such as will commend themselves 
to the largest circle of readers. What I assert is, that in 
his Sermons on Sacrifice he has speculated on Scripture 
instead of examining it; that in almost every instance 
where he has professed to call the Greek text to his aid, 
he has shewn himself out of gear for dealing with ques- 
tions of scholarship ; and that these Sermons afford de- 
cisive proof that he is by no means a safe guide in the in- 
terpretation of Scripture. There are also indications of 
his views having undergone some slight modifications 
during the composition of the series ; which fact implies 
that he began to write on the subject without having 
studied it carefully; and this I suppose to be what he 
wishes to intimate when he claims for his book an un- 
learned and merely practical character. 

When these Strictures were nearly through the press, 
I met with an article in Blackwood's Magazine for July, 
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1855, from an elegant and practised pen, in wliicli several 
of my remarks had been anticipated. Though this is what 
might have been expected, it is some satisfaction to know 
that some of the eccentricities of Mr. Maurice's volume 
attracted attention from the first. 

It remains only to add, that the frequent reference in 
the following pages to the value of scholarship as a basis 
of all sound interpretation of Scripture is due, not to any 
conceit of my own acquaintance with Greek, (qtuim sentio 
quam sit exigua,) but to Mr. Maurice's affectation of con- 
tempt for scholars. Perhaps the grapes are sour. 
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The Doctrine of Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures, A 
Series of Sermons, hy F. D, Maurice, M.A., Chaplain of 
Lincoln's Inn. {Cambridge : Macmillan, 1854.) 

Mr. Maurice^s views of Sacrifice differ, as might be ex- 
pected, from those of the bnlk of what are called the ortho- 
dox writers : a circumstance, however, which is not likely 
to cause him any uneasiness, persuaded as he is that the 
references which the Gospels contain to the world as the 
enemy of our Lord were to the religious world of that day, 
and drawing from thence the inference that the majority 
of learned and pious commentators at any given era, or 
during any given period, are almost as likely to adopt 
wrong as right interpretations of Scripture. 

Such appears to be his opinion of the perversity of even 
religious people of all ages ; and yet, when Dr. Candlish 
had said of certain difficulties which he charged Mr. Mau- 
rice with exaggerating, that they had been answered 
" over and over again,'' (a fact with which I am not at 
all concerned at present,) Mr. Maurice answered contemp- 
tuously : " If they had been answered once, it would have 
been enough. That is what men demand; that is the 
demand which must be met.'' If Mr. Maurice is so incon- 
sistent as to intend this to have any general application, 
he is clearly in the wrong. Every generation of men re- 
peats sins, doubts, errors which have been even repeated 
by former generations. It is scarcely ever possible to say 
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of an objection to anything which is spiritually or morally 
(I will not say wrong, but even) probable, that the same 
objection, in the same or another form, was not advanced, 
discussed, and perhaps thoroughly answered, one, two, 
three, or even fourteen centuries ago, as Mr. Maurice 
knows a great deal better than I can pretend to do. 
Human infirmities, perplexities, passions, perversities, and 
incapacities being the same at all periods of time, it is 
evident that we cannot inoculate the spirit of the child 
with the answer to the father's difficulties, or even with a 
readiness to believe that the temptations which assault his 
intellect or his faith are as old-fashioned as those which 
inflame his passions. It is, moreover, one thing to furnish 
a substantial and complete answer to an objection, and 
another to endow the objector with candour sufficient to 
examine the answer, ability to understand it, honesty to 
acknowledge its force to himself, and frankness to confess 
it to others. The vehemence with which men cling to 
their opinions is often only a part of that monomania to 
which every man is liable. To be answered is, at least, 
a whole quadrant removed from being silenced, or even 
convinced. 

Mr. Maurice says (and this belief forms a part of that 
drift in which his theory of Sacrifice is imbedded) that he 
cannot base his morality on the dread of some future 
punishments and the hope of some future rewards. In 
refusing to hose his morality on this fear and hope, of 
course he is right ; if he denies their place in a true re- 
ligion, and if this is what he means by saying that " at- 
tempts to make men moral by such means have failed 
always, and never more than now,^^ he is evidently at 
variance with philosophy as well as with Scripture. He 
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appears to hold that, in Scripture, punishment is not wn- 
dicttve, but only intended to make men sensible of their 
inward misery. It is worth while to venture upon a very 
brief refutation of these notions, whether they are held by 
him or not. Besides the saying in Deuteronomy, " God is 
a consuming fire/' which is adopted into the Christian 
dispensation in the Epistle to the Hebrews, (not that such 
adoption was necessary,) and the various passages in both 
Testaments, which are to this effect — " Vengeance is Mine, 
saith the Lord ;" besides that the idea of punishment for 
sin is involved in the moral sense itself; besides that the 
motives of hope and fear, which are an integral part of 
our nature, at least in this life, must have suitable objects 
in any system of religion which proceeds from the Author 
of our nature ; besides that the present life, inward and 
outward, is little more than the life within the seed, which 
will only be fully developed when, at the resurrection, the 
seed becomes a plant; the ministers of the Gospel, from 
John the Baptist and onwards, have ever appealed to 
men's hopes and fears, in order to bring about their salva- 
tion : a fact which is of more value than any " Westminster 
Review'' pseudo-philosophy. John the Baptist preached 
emphatically about the axe laid at the root of the trees, 
and about the chaff being burnt with unquenchable fire. 
Ananias and Sapphira were struck dead, not in order to 
make them conscious of their inward misery, but as pun- 
ishment for lying. Fear appears to have converted the 
jailer at Philippi, as well as many others «. St. Paul, 
" knowing the terror of the Lord, persuaded men." These 
are facts of Christian revelation; if they do not fall in 
with men's philosophies, so much the worse for the philo- 

* See the first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. 
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Sophies ; if men explain away the facts in order to retain 
their philosophy, instead of correcting their philosophy by 
the facts, so much the worse for their honesty. If the 
hope of future reward, and fear of future punishment, 
(however inferior such motives may be, when compared 
with Christian love,) yet fail to bring men to repentance, 
the cause is to be looked for in the obstinacy, self-conceit, 
and depravity of fallen human nature. The failure, com- 
mon as it is, prevails more in town than in country, more 
with those whose sinfulness is aggravated by their superior 
education than with others. To use well-known language, 
repentance arising from these motives is " foolishness" and 
" a stumbling-block" to men in proportion to their vanity 
of superior "wisdom." People educate themselves into 
such a conceit of the dignity of man's weak nature, that 
a religion which appeals to the vulgar passions of hope 
and fear is too humiliating and ungentlemanly for them. 
Even when they condescend to repent of their worldliness 
and sensuality, they expect to be honoured by appeals to 
lofty principles and noble instincts; if ever they are hum- 
bled, it shall be in a proud way. They will embrace the 
religion of Him who came to preach the Gospel to the 
poor, to the publicans and harlots, only if it invite them 
by motives which compliment their superior learning, sci- 
ence, and virtue : with them, this offence of the Cross of 
Christ has not ceased. Our Lord most evidently held out 
the distinctions of rewards and punishments in the last 
day as a motive to serious and earnest religion ; He em- 
phatically forewarned His disciples to "fear Him who, 
after He hath killed, hath power to cast into hell :" but 
this is too vulgar doctrine for our modem Athenians, the 
dregs of the Academy or the Porch. But is its failure with 
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them any argument at all against its Divine cKaracter? 
Is the value of Divine truth to be measured by human 
feelings and speculations, and, of all men, by thosQ of the 
tenconverted part of mankind f A man's unbelief, or irre- 
ligious life, is an evidence of want of honesty (or, at the 
very least, of want of ability) sufficient to give value to 
any opinion which he may express about the practical effii^ 
cacy or importance of any true religious teaching. It is 
an obvious characteristic of a true religion, that it appeals 
to motives which affect the poor and uneducated in com- 
mon with others, as it is also that it regulates, not extin- 
guishes, those feelings which are a part of human nature, 
and not essentially evil. The philosophy which would strip 
religion of appeals to hope and fear is not only anti- 
scriptural, but imbecile; and no one really believes it 
until he has purposely bewildered himself (if he does so 
even then) : the fault here is one, not of head, but of 
heart. Hope and fear are the tonics of virtue and pur- 
gatives of vice. 

If, moreover, the chief object of the Divine punish- 
ments, even in this life, be to convince us of our inward 
misery, and not of the majesty and holiness of the hea- 
venly King ; if the Divine anger be no suitable object of 
fear except as affecting our intoard happiness or discord, then 
is man of more importance in religion than his Maker ; 
man's real happiness is the end, the power and character 
of God only the means to the end ; — a doctrine which ob- 
viously needs no refutation. 

Further, that St. Peter has placed the deluge of Noah 
in juxtaposition with, and contrast to, the future confla- 
gration of the present world by fire, is an indication that 
that conflagration is to be understood literally ; and that 
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event Is spoken of as being for judgment and for the *' per- 
dition of the ungodly men/' not for their salvation. The 
same chapter promises a new heaven and new earth after- 
wards^ and makes use of the expectation of these things as 
a motive to blamelessness and peace. Gehenna, also, in 
the New Testament, is never spoken of but as the place of 
ultimate punishment of Satan and his spiritual and human 
accomplices and victims, and as the gulf in which Death 
and Hades are to be swallowed up. It is evident, then, 
what value is to be assigned to the opinions that heaven 
and hell are little more than states and conditions of men's 
spirits, and that the world hereafter will not be a new 
state of things ^ 

The above remarks have a bearing, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon errors which lie at the root of Mr. Maurice's 
doctrine of Sacrifice. His ethical formulae are still more 
intimately intertwined with that doctrine. These are — 

1. Affirmative. " Human morality coiww^s in the giving 
up of ourselves.'^ 

2. Negative. "All twmorality consists in self-seeking, 
self-pleasing, self-glorifying." 

The wording of these propositions shews that the author 
intends them to be accepted, not as enunciations of pro- 
perties of morality and immorality, but as (essential) de- 
finitions ; and as such they are incorrect. For instance, if 
all persons "gave up themselves," and so, according to 
Mr. Maurice, lived morally, then all mutual action would 
be at an end ; no one would have a personal object in life. 
Abstractedly considered, the giving up of self may be 
either virtuous or vicious. Every creature has a divinely- 
appointed importance in relation to others, an importance 
^ Compare also Bev. xxi. 
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which it is unlawful to abdicate without sufficient reason. 
The command is, " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self;" "Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them/' These texts imply the 
existence of a reasonable self-love as a standard, previously 
to the love of our neighbour — previously in order of con- 
ception, whether it be so or not in order of time. The 
giving up of self to God, for whose pleasure we are in 
existence, is just, and an essential of religion ; to give up 
self for our neighbour is, per se, of indifferent morality, 
and may be heroical, virtuous, unjust, or perfectly mon- 
strous, according to the variety of attendant circumstances. 
The exaggeration of this formula substitutes generosity (so- 
called) for duty, a thing which is wrong in itself, and 
which, when it is attempted with any perseverance, almost 
invariably brings about some grievous practical failure, — 
duty being a stronger thing than generosity, whenever 
there is a fair trial of the relative value. 

Again, with regard to the negative formula. Even if all 
immorality had presented the phenomenon of self-pleas- 
ing, this would only have been an accessory quality, not 
of the essence of immorality. Sin, as such, is a failure of 
performance of duty. There was a period when it did not 
exist ; it has no necessary existence ; its character is de- 
termined by that which has necessary existence; it has 
reference to duty and standards of duty. It is, if we refer 
to the language of the New Testament, failure (dfiapTCa) ; 
contradiction of right or of law, (aSt«ia, avofila) ; trans- 
gressing from the right way, {irapa^aaiSf irapiirrcDfia). 
And so the Hebrew words express either rebellion against 
lawful authority, or wandering from the right way, or 
missing the mark, or turning aside, or acting crookedly 
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and perversely : they refer to some right standard which 
has been departed from. Viewed thus, sin is of wider 
application than selfishness would appear to be ; it includes 
negative, as well as positive, evil ; and at the same time 
God, and not man, is made uppermost in the determina- 
tion of right from wrong : the question is not, what shall 
man do with himself? but, what does the Almighty require 
of us? Morality and righteousness are made depend- 
ent on what can be ascertained (or, in default of certain- 
ty, conjectured,) respecting the only independent Being. 
Whereas, to place sin in selfishness, and righteousness in the 
giving vp of self, is to ignore our creation, and to bring in the 
conduct and character of the Supreme Being as illustrative of 
morality, not as its sole origin. 

The formulae just quoted from Mr. Maurice's Preface, 
narrowing the nature of holiness and of sin, also narrow 
the doctrine of Sacrifice. Instead of leading to the in- 
quiries. What is Sacrifice? and. What was the signifi- 
cance of the Scriptural sacrifices ? they merely ask, What 
do Scriptural sacrifices teach us about selfishness and its 
opposite ? To be guided entirely by them in any deduc- 
tion of the doctrine of Sacrifice from Scripture, is simply 
to acknowledge an inability to see more than one thing at 
a time ; and the result will be a practical blindness to 
many very obvious characteristics of sacrifice, such as may 
be observed in Mr. Maurice^s sermons *'. 

• Mr. Maarioe is very fond of dealing with a question by the disjunctive 
method ; but it not unfrequently happens that his syllogism proves trea- 
cherous, because he has neglected to make his major premiss exhaustive. 
Thus in one case he commences with the following premiss : — " Eternity 
signifies either mere duration or mere quality." The objector answers, 
" JDf^ego majorem : why may not the word include both duration and quality ?" 
If Mr. Maurice should reply, " Oh ! but that won't do ; it mutt mean only 
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Our author was right in his fundamental position, that 
the home of any true doctrine of Sacrifice is in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The heathen explanations of heathen sacrifice which 
we possess are comparatively of so late a date, and so des- 
titute of any claim to Divine authority ; and the sacrifices 
themselves were so often, and in so many respects, difierent 
from those of the Bible, — that to make them the test of 
Hebrew sacrifices, or the guide to their meaning, would 
be an evidence of incredulity towards God, or of incapacity 
for dealiug with the subject. It is not by any means im- 
probable beforehand that those circumstances of Hebrew 
sacrifices which are not to be found in heathen systems, 
are of greater value for the evolution of true doctrine than 
those which are common to both. Moreover, Jewish sacri- 
fices were typical, as well as symbolical ; heathen sacrifices 
only symbolical. 

one of the two ;" the objector answers, " I know yon saif that it must ; 
but that is a petiHo princi^ii." And thus, in the present case, Mr. Maurice's 
major premiss is that " Sacrifice means either the mere giving up of self, or 
the simple seeking to make God give up to the offerer; i.e. give up a sen- 
tence of pnoishment due to the oflferer as an offender." Again, the ob- 
jector wiU say, " I^ego majorem : why may not a sacrifice include both the 
giving up of self and the offering of a satisfaction for the sins of an of- 
fender ?" If Mr. Maurice should reply, " But it nrnst mean either one or 
the other," the answer is, " I know you tcish that ; but your assertion is a 
mere petiiio principii. You undertake to deduce the doctrine of Sacrifice 
from Scripture, and, therefore, to shew the significance of our Lord's sacri- 
fice ; and you have devoted thirteen sermons to the latter. It is evident, 
then, that you profess to explain the sacrifices, not of an unfallen angel, but 
of men,— of fallen men, partly, and of our Lord as our Great Sacrifice. You 
are concerned, not with the highest genus of sacrifice, but with divers species 
of sacrifice. It is asserted that you have not understood the sin-offering : 
if, instead of studying this, you will betake yourself to sacrifice in the ab- 
stract, you might just as rationally deny that man is a biped, because the 
idea of the higher genus, viz. aninuU, does not include the bipedal idea." 
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But Mr. Maurice has not, as lie engaged to do, deduced 
the Scriptural doctrine or doctrines. He 'approached his 
task in apparent ignorance of the subject ; he handled it 
hastily, carelessly, by means of subjective probabilities, 
rather than by means of careful investigation ; regarding 
sacrifice as rather an embodiment of human yearnings 
than a Divine arrangement, (though he did not intend 
this) ; and has consequently withdrawn from the sacred 
records nearly all their peculiar significance. These ser- 
mons assign an exaggerated and unjustifiable value to 
philosophical speculation, and are not likely to encourage 
in any one attention to that first essential of all scholar- 
ship and all sound theology, the comparison of parallel 
passages : and yet this is obviously of infinitely more value 
than the other. One glance appears to him to be sufficient 
for the understanding of a text ; and then comes the real 
work of the sermon, viz. the theory and speculation. 

He entitles his book, (and it is* important that the reader 
should bear this in mind,) " The Doctrine of Sacrifice de^ 
ducedfrom Scripture." This title fairly raises the expecta- 
tion that the author is intent upon learning, in outline at 
least, as much, and not as little, as can be learnt from 
Holy Scripture about Sacrifice in itself, and about our 
Lord as the grand Sacrifice. One obvious thought is 
hereby suggested at the outset, viz. that, of course, the 
sacrifices of the Levitical priesthood will meet with a very 
careful and full investigation, as having, according to the 
Apostle^s words, ''a shadow of good things to come." 
Whether the sacrifices of Abel, Noah, and Abraham were 
types of our Lord and of the Gospel dispensation, may be 
doubted, according as men are unwilling to see a Gospel 
significance in the whole of the Old Testament ; but no 
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such doubt can exist In reference to the sacrifices offered 
under the Law. Of the former, moreover, very few par- 
ticulars are recorded ; nor is it evident that they were at 
all intended to inaugurate distinct eras in the history of 
Sacrifice : — of the latter, we have very minute accounts, 
and at least three or four grand subdivisions; these, 
therefore, claimed a fuller treatment than the others. 
Mr. Maurice has devoted three sermons to the patriarchal 
sacrifices, and one only to those of the Book of Leviticus ; 
and in that one has completely ignored and contradicted 
the distinction between different classes of sacrifice; an 
error which not only vitiates almost all his subsequent 
reasoning, but of which it is utterly impossible to suppose 
any really honest man of ordinary ability capable, who 
had read the first few chapters of Leviticus with any 
anxious desire to know what they meant. He has, there- 
fore, been singularly unfortunate in asserting that all his 
own theology and morality are "involved in and tested 
by the doctrine of Sacrifice ;'' seeing that his method of 
developing that doctrine is so ill-proportioned and erro- 
neous. 

His definitions of morality and immorality belong, as 
has been intimated, to the same drift of thought in which 
his doctrine of Sacrifice is imbedded; — it was desirable, 
then, for him to prove, if he could, that the doctrine of 
Sacrifice was but a disguised repetition of those definitions. 
And thus, probably, are we to account for the very odd 
confusion into which he has allowed himself to be led by 
a popular English transfer of the word 'sacrifice' from 
its original meaning. Every one knows that to speak of 
a father making sacrifices for his children, or of an am- 
bitious man sacrificing comforts, and even affections in 
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the pursuit of rank and fame> is to use metaphorical, not 
exact language ; language which is not admissible in any 
reasoning on the nature of sacrifice. In exact language, 
a sacrifice is made when an inferior being consecrates and 
formally gives up something to a superior Being as an act 
of worship, because he regards that superior Being as God. 
The very generic essential of the sacrifice is that it is an 
act of religious worship of him who is, or is supposed to 
be, a divinity in relation to the worshipper. In theology, 
Jewish, Pagan, or Christian, it is impossible to ofler sa- 
crifice to an inferior with a sense of the inferiority. To 
speak, then, of God the Father as offering a sacrifice, implies 
an abdication of His divinity. Our Lord, as man, i. e., as 
the subject of the Father, offered up a sacrifice to Him ; 
but to whom could the Father offer a sacrifice? How 
can we, even in imagination, conceive of the throne of the 
universe being left vacant, in order that God may worship 
one of His creatures ? The only five passages (as far as I 
know) in which even a remote approximation is made to 
such a manner of expression, do not appear to have been 
before Mr. Maurice's mind : they are to be found in the 
prophecies of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah ; they refer, 
as may be seen from the context and from the Hebrew 
word, to the mere butchery of the victims, or, at the most, 
to the feast upon peace-offerings, not to Sacrifice as such ; 
they are metaphorical; their New Testament parallel is 
to be found in Rev. xix. 17, 18 ; they speak of the unre- 
lenting vengeance of God upon His obstinate enemies, not 
of methods by which He draws men to Himself. The 
reader of Mr. Maurice's Sermons on Sacrifice should be 
constantly on his guard against his loose metaphorical 
usage of the word ' sacrifice ;' an error fatal to the su- 
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perincumbent theory, surprising in a man of education, 
and which introduces into the interpretation of Scripture 
notions of an entirely foreign and not very creditable 
character. If an author is at liberty to change the mean- 
ings of words, he may make a show of proving anything 
whatever. 

Mr. Maurice takes great pains to use the word ' atone' 
as equivalent to making two persons *at one.' This 
usage is not sanctioned by the English Version of the 
Bible, though it is to be met with (very rarely) in some 
old authors. If it is merely the novelty or the etymology 
of the usage which charms him, by all means let him be 
welcome to it ; if it is intended either as a means of get- 
ting rid of some disagreeable doctrine or opinion, or of in- 
troducing a peculiar doctrine stealthily, it is not honest. 
At any rate, the reader needs to be cautioned that a fal- 
lacy may be suggested by it. The * atonement' of Scrip- 
ture always (I believe) implies a price paid, or a substi- 
tute presented, as the means. Thus, blood** was given 
wherewith to make atonement ; nay, gold is actually spe- 
cified® as that by which atonement was made. The remit 
is reconciliation; but there are means (or conditions) by 
which the reconciliation is effected^: amongst these occur 
blood, money, &c. The phrase, *to atone A with B,' 
would accept the result, and deny the means or condi- 
tions ; the phrase, ' to make atonement for A before B,' 
suggests and implies both. 

The reader should also be warned that our author is a 
very skilful special pleader, who knows how to bring an 

* Leviticus xvii. 11. • Numbers xxxi. 50. 

' The original Hebrew word does not contain the ' at one' idea. 
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answer (of whatever value) to the weaker argument, and 
then to assume that the stronger argument may also be 
treated as answered. Thus, on the subject of our Lord's 
Intercession, he endeavours to explain away the easier 
passage, 1 John ii. 1, 2, in which our Lord is styled 
"our Advocate with the Father,'^ (by which he under- 
stands — " the Father's Advocate with us,'') and then cur- 
sorily takes up the phrase from Romans viii., ("Christ, 
who makes intercession for us,") as if it also had been 
proved to mean nothing about our Lord pleading with 
the Father on our behalf. 

Other cautions might be given — ^as, for instance, not to 
allow a question to be begged by an epithet ; but if the 
specimens which have already been given are attended to, 
the reader will discover the rest for himself. I now pass 
to the examination of the sermons in detail ; premising 
only that I have not found one passage in this volume 
which intimates a belief in the "meritorious Cross and 
Passion of Christ," or in "the offering of Christ once 
made" being " a perfect satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world." As a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, Mr. Maurice must have some explanation which 
enables him to accept these expressions as true ; but what 
that explanation is, the sermons do not shew ; they rather 
appear to be, in these respects, opposed to the Liturgy and 
Articles. 



Sermon I. is from Gen. iv. 3 — 7, on the sacrifices of 
Cain and AbeL 

To the faithful examination of these, Mr. Maurice 
thinks it essential that we should divest ourselves of all 
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notions whatever about Sacrifice : and rightly, if we pro- 
pose for our object the eliciting the doctrine of Sacrifice 
as it gradtmlly developed itself to the minds of the people 
of God in the successive events of the Divine dispensation. 
Only, we are bound to make use of whatever light can be 
obtained from the later books of the Bible, both as to the 
views which may have been held by those who lived be- 
fore the Nativity, and to such true and evangelical inter- 
pretations of ceremonies and sacrifices as may have es- 
caped their discovery. The greater stress is to be laid 
on this latter principle, because the notices which the 
Bible affords of early history and early doctrines are 
of a very fragmentary character. Mr. Maurice denoimces 
vary strongly the assumption of any decree about Sacrifice. 
He will allow us to assume revelations, for we must as- 
sume these ; but not to assume decrees, because a decree 
is a law, and a law must be known before it can be 
obeyed. On this principle, a difficulty occurs in the way 
of his theory, which it is strange that he has overlooked. 
No permission of animal food is recorded in Genesis pre- 
vious to the flood ; after which event, the grant of such 
food was a matter of express revelation, that is, of a per- 
missive decree. Now, inasmuch as death was known to 
Adam from the first as a consequence and penalty of sin, 
a repugnance would naturally arise in his breast at contact 
with the carcase of any animal which had died of itself ; 
and such carcases were ceremonially unclean afterwards, 
and probably at first also. What skins were those, then, 
wherewith God clothed Adam and Eve ? and with what 
skins did they clothe their children? Some permissive 
decree to kill animals appears to be involved in this relic 
of antediluvian history ; which, even if it is not held suf- 
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ficient to prove the Divine original of sacrifices, yet is 
strong enough to overthrow an argument of which the 
basis is that, in our explanations of Scripture, all decrees 
are to be ignored which are not recorded in Scripture. 
The question, in the present instance, is not of a prefer- 
ence between assumption and no assumption, but of a pre- 
ference of one assumption over another. Let it be as- 
sumed that, immediately after the fall, Adam was in- 
structed to offer a sacrifice of an animal, and permitted, or 
encouraged, to repeat the offerings from time to time. 
This decree, if it must so be called, would not be an un- 
likely one, if we assume (as Mr. Maurice has done, though 
without any proof,) that God often revealed Himself to 
mankind between the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
the garden of Eden, and the sacrifices of Cain and Abel. 
The sacred historian has evidently left many things unre- 
corded ; for he was writing more than two thousand years 
after the event when the first races of men had been swept 
away by a deluge. He was writing also for a people living 
under a special polity ; for a people whose earliest knowledge 
and associations would lead them to understand that when 
an animal was " offered to the Lord," it was also killed, who 
could not understand the contrary, except from express 
statements of the contrary. Such, therefore, is the con- 
struction which we are bound to put upon the phrase. 
Mr. Maurice may say that " the sacred historian does not 
tell us in what way Abel and Cain offered their gifts ; he 
merely says that they did offer them. Everything is done 
to make us feel that we are not reading of a time when 
laws have been established which prescribe the nature and 
method of sacrifice.'^ But Mr. Maurice knows well that 
we have no reason to suppose otherwise than that the 
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records of Moses were first communicated to people far 
remoTed from the habits and intellectual views of the 
nineteeath century, — to a people who were constantly wit* 
nessing bloody sacrifices, whose ecclesiastical polity com- 
pletely ignored the consecration of an animal to God 
without the death of the animal, and in this respect pre* 
sented a contrast to that of the Egyptians. This is a fatal 
objection to his theory. Besides, it may fairly be asked 
what evidence we possess of Adam's ignorance of the de- 
cree which our author dislikes to admit. 

Mr. Maurice's account of these early sacrifices is as fol- 
lows : — " To such men,'' (viz., a tiller of the ground and a 
feeder of sheep,) ''there come thoughts of One who is 
ruling them as they rule the sheep, who in some strange 
way makes the seeds grow which they put in the ground. 
These thoughts are altogether wonderful : they cannot 
weigh them or measure them ; at times they are crushed 
by them, — ^at times they are lifted up by them. No doubt 
their parents have told them that they have a Lord, and 
that He sees them, and that He is ordering their ways. 
Surely it is He who is making them feel His presence, 
urging them to confess Him. How shall they confess 
Him? What is the simplest of all possible methods in 
which they can manifest their subjection P Is it speech ? 
is it some vehement phrase of thanksgiving, some passion- 
ate petition ? These may come in time ; but they cannot 
come first : they are not the most childlike way of testify- 
ing homage . . . Acts go before words ;" — ^hence they bring 
sacrifices. Mr. Maurice cannot tell why " one mode of 
presenting them occurs to Cain or Abel rather than 
another," but supposes that the offerer may learn here- 
after which is the best. 
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Mr. Maurice evidently has sympathized with the Faustina 
suspicion that " in the beginning was the deed" More- 
over, he aammea that Cain and Abel have grown up to 
manhood without experience of any strong impulses to 
confess their Maker; he assumes, apparently, that they 
are simultaneously/ moved to do this; he assumes that 
Adam and Eve had told them that there is a God, but 
had never taught them to worship Him, to pray to Him, 
to tell Him of their wants, to recognise him ; he^ assumes 
that the consciousness of God ruling him as he ruled 
the sheep, moved righteous Abel to perform an act of gross 
and unprovoked cruelty in slaying (if he did slay) the 
most innocent and uncomplaining of all creatures, and 
gave to Abel a conviction, at which, if it were unautho- 
rized, his nature and associations would cause him to start 
back with horror — that butchery was a fit way of worship- 
ping God. The apparent reasons for these extraordinary 
assumptions are, that our author is unwilling to believe 
that any previous sacrifices had been made, and that he 
wishes to deprive these of all the meaning which he pos- 
sibly can. The simple assumption that Adam and Eve 
had already sacrificed many victims to God, renders the 
other assumptions as unnecessary as they are strange. 
There is nothing in the passage to indicate that Cain and 
Abel were doing anything new or unusual : Mr. Maurice 
has assumed it. 

He comments on the words, "The Lord had respect 
unto Abel and to his offering ; but unto Cain and to his 
offering had He not respect,'^ as follows: — "In their 
haste to determine why this difference was made between 
two brothers, many have resorted to the notion of some 
disobedience or ignorance on the part of Cain, in the 
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choice of his gift. I have tried to shew that this opinion 
is not sanctioned by the passage in which we should have 
looked for some confirmation of it*. The words of the 
clause are still more repugnant to it. When it is said — 
' Unto Abel and to his offering : unto Cain and to his of- 
fering/ we are led to think that, at all events, the distinc- 
tion is to be first sought in the persons : that the things 
which they bring are quite secondary,^' Be it so: "se- 
condary," however, and "unimportant," are words of 
very different, sometimes of very opposite, meaning. If 
the offering itself had nothing to do with the rejection of 
Cain and acceptance of Abel, why was it mentioned? 
But if the revelation had been, that sacrifices must be 
bloody, if offered at all ; or that, at certain periods, bloody 
sacrifices must be offered ; or that a bloody sacrifice sig- 
nified more than a fruit-offering ; or, which the narrative 
seems to imply, that Abel brought his best, and Cain only 
what came to hand, without any selection, both of them 
previously knowing that the best always was reqidred: 
in any of these cases, we ,find a ground of acceptance or 
rejection in the offerings as well as in the persons ; and 
both are mentioned in Scripture as accepted or rejected. 
Besides, the subsequent expostulation of the Lord with 
Cain implies that Cain knew in what his ill-doing con- 
sisted ; and this, though it does not make the supposition 

g That is, in the Scriptural statement, that they hronght their offerings 
to the Lord ; which contains, at least, nothing repugnant to the notion. 
And Mr. Maurice's ' trying to shew' that the passage does not confirm the 
notion, consists in a reference to the Leyitical Law, under which the fruits 
of the earth were offered to Qod ; which only proves that there was nothing 
essentially wrong in a fruit-offering, and does not prove anything about 
what may or may not have been required of Ciun by some order not known 
tons. 
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of a sin in the offering itself neceasarjr, yet falls in with 
it very readily. The question is one, be it repeated, be- 
tween two assumptions ; not, as Mr. Maurice thinks, be- 
tween assumption and no assumption. 

Mr. Maurice's assumption, the value of which is already 
apparent, labours under the additional burden of a suppo- 
sition of very arbitrary exercise of authority by the Deity, 
a capricious preference of one man who did his best over 
another who did the same. At least, Mr. Maurice says 
so, and sets himself to combat the difficulty. Whereas, 
if any particular mode of sacrifice had been revealed to 
the brothers or their parents, for which Cain substituted 
his own invention, (and Mr. Maurice regards both sacri- 
fices as human inventions,) the breaking of a Divine ordi- 
nance was, of course, a denial of the Divine authority, and 
the supposition of Divine caprice is no longer necessary. 
We almost wonder whether this encumbrance, and the 
pleasure of answering his own difficulty, of laying his 
own ghost, did not constitute the chief recommendation 
of the theory which our author has adopted. 

Further, we are assured in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
that " by faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain.*' According to Mr. Maurice's theory, 
this faith was founded on the mere workings of Abel's 
own spirit. Abel arrived, somehotp, at a conviction that 
the Euler of all things would be pleased by the novel act 
(for if this was the first sacrifice, the act was novel,) of 
the butchery of a harmless lamb. For this conviction he 
had no warrant, no command, — ^nothing but thoughts and 
feelings stirring within himself, which were not of the 
nature of a supernatural revelation made to him and 
withheld from Cain. Mankind having had, (if bloody 
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sacrifices were not matters of revelation,) no permission 
to take away the life of unoffending animals, could Abel, 
as a righteous man, believe that an inward impulse to do 
this, an impulse of so stolid a character as Mr. Maurice 
assumes, came from God P If not, this instance of faith 
was not founded on God ; if it did come from Gx)d, then 
we want evidence that Cain was favoured with a similar 
inward revelation. Moreover, the writer to the Hebrews 
says, "God testified of the gifts of Abel;" which (appa- 
rently, at least,) implies that there was something in the 
choice of offerings sacrificed which obtained Divine praise : 
— " The Lord had respect unto Abel and to Ms offering J^ 

" Cain and Abel," says Mr. Maurice, " are brought be- 
fore us as both presenting their offerings to God. But the 
effect is different. They feel it to be different. We are 
not told how they came to feel it ; whether any outward 
sign or token satisfied the one and left the other discon- 
tented. The historian has not time to speak about such 
trifles" Was it, then, a trifle that the fire of God fell to 
consume offerings at divers periods of the history of the 
people of God in the Old Testament P If the Almighty 
shewed a miraculous approbation of anything, could the 
miracle, whether recorded or not, be a trifle P Mr. Mau- 
rice's sneer is irreverent and uncalled for. 

What, then, does he suppose the fault of Cain to have 
been ? and how does he get at it P He appeals, not, as he 
promised to do, to the Bible, but to our experience. To 
use his own expression, he puts his own notions into the 
sacred narrative^ Many men nowadays go away from 
their prayers in moody, discontented, wrathful tempers ; 
they pray, and then complain that they are none the 
better for their prayers ; then comes envy of those who 
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have been made happier by prayers. The secret of their 
want of results has been that they thought God was an 
arbitrary Being, who was to be conciliated by prayers and 
sacrifices. This being so with men now, the case of Cain 
must have been the same ; his sin consisted in regarding 
his Maker as an arbitrary Being. The sacrifice of Abel, on 
the contrary, was the mute expression of helplessness^ de- 
pendence, confidence ; not, however, in the choice of offer- 
ing, for this Mr. Maurice has already repudiated ; one 
offering being, according to him, as legitimate as the 
other, and the offence of Cain not lying in the offering at 
all. Is this arguing from the simple account in Genesis, 
or is it putting his own notions into that accoimt ? Are 
we to regard the Book of Genesis as a historico -polemical 
treatise on the non-arbitrary character of the Divine 
Being ? 

By all this he claims to have proved that " sacrifice has 
its ground in something deeper than legal enactments." 
He has assumed this, not proved it ; besides that a hearty 
obedience to a positive and apparently inexplicable (if it 
were such) command of God, would be truer devotion than 
to invent religious acts of an extraordinary character with 
no better sanction than that of strong inward impulse. 
He claims to have proved that " Sacrifice" (not the temper 
of the sacrificer) " has something to do with sin," which 
he has not proved at all, either by the Bible or by any- 
thing else. " We have seen," says he, " that sacrifice be- 
comes evil and immoral when the man attaches any value 
to his own act, and does not attribute the whole worth of 
it to God." He has assumed this ; there is not one word 
about it in the text or context. It is, doubtless, the case ; 
but this has to be learnt from the rest of Scripture. Mr. 
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Maurice has not shewn ns that the narrative in the text 
teaches any one thing about the nature or meaning of 
sacrifice ; he has only made unsubstantiated assumptions. 

And, in the most eccentric harmony with all this, he 
tells us that the history of blind Bartimseus shews that 
he knew more about the meaning of sacrifice than did the 
apostles on the day of his healing, because '' he trusted in 
a Deliverer," (as if they did not) ; because " he could be- 
lieve that that Deliverer had given Himself up to bear his 
infirmities and carry his sicknesses/' (which there is no 
evidence to shew that he did believe, in the only sense in 
which the words refer to the Messiah and to sacrifice) ; 
because " he could expect that there were wonders of His 
mercy, which a still more complete sacrifice would . be 
needed to reveal," (whereas there is no evidence to shew 
that BartimaBus had any notions of any '*more complete 
sacrifice ;" and he had not, like the apostles, left all to fol- 
low Jesus, or been instructed in His school). The proba- 
bility is that, at the last moment, it occurred to Mr. Mau- 
rice that such a statement would startle every one by its 
paradoxical character, and that, being paradoxical, it must 
be true, or at least smart. 

The passage in Hebrews speaks of the offering of Abel 
as a fuller sacrifice, a fuller act of worship, than that of 
Cain. Whether the superiority consisted only in the faith 
of Abel, or whether, beside this faith, the sacrifice of an 
animal signified (to Abel) a devotion of the whole self, or 
even a confession of sin or expectation of a Saviour, which 
the offering of Cain did not signify, the Scriptural account 
does not make clear. One thing, however, must not be 
forgotten, viz. that, before the deluge, God is represented 
as speaking to Noah about clean and unclean animals in a 
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maimer as natural and brief as if !N'oah irere already aware 
of the distinction : since^ therefore^ animal food had not 
yet been given to man^ — since, after the flood (until Moses), 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals did not 
extend to articles of food, — and since no one nation had 
before Noah been separated to God from the rest of man- 
kind, it is a fair conclusion that the distinction referred to 
fitness for sacrificial purposes ; and this must have been a 
matter of Divine revelation. And why should we suppose 
such a revelation to have been withheld from our first 
parents? Who else of the antediluvian patriarchs can 
seem to have^r«^ received the revelation ? 

The notion that a laviniji God (this is the attribute which 
Mr. Maurice makes all in aU) would be delighted with 
the butchery of a poor lamb is one which could scarcely 
have been invented by human ingenuity, and would have 
been more akin to the temper of Cain than to that of 
Abel, as a matter of invention. The revelation of bloody 
sacrifices, as typical or symbolical, is a difierent thing \ 



Sermon II. (from Genesis viii. 20—22,) is on Noah's 
sacrifice. Mr. Maurice assumes that the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean animals was an invention of Noah 
(apparently) after the flood ; at any rate, that it was some- 
thing new. The account of it in Genesis vii. seems to 
imply that it was a distinction already familiar ; conse- 
quently, its symbolism belongs to an earlier, not to a post- 
diluvian period. 

^ A type differs from a symbol as the species from the genns, being that 
kind of symbol which originally was intended to r^resent something here* 
after to be revealed. The popular usage of the word is maccurate and 
txucertain. 
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Mr. Maurice appears to assume in the sacrifices, and 
even in the whole account of Noah, an exclusively subjec- 
tive origin of action. Noah argued with himself theit God 
had not made the world as a place for the exercise of that 
violence which he witnessed from day to day ;• the convic- 
tion grew upon him, ever more solemnly, that this could 
not last, that an end was designed for the wickedness of 
men. Foresight and wisdom were called forth in him, 
and so he prepared for the deluge. 

On turning from this theory to Holy Scripture, we find 
that "God spoke to Noah;'* God gave him minute par* 
ticular directions about the construction of the ark, about 
the collecting of animals to accompany him in the ark, 
and about the collection of vegetable food for himself and 
them* God revealed to Him that the mode of impending 
destruction was to be, not by fire, but by water. Is this 
the growth of inward conviction P Is it not express and 
definite revelation? Could any possible conviction teach 
Noah that a deluge was to be the instnmient used for the 
punishment of mankind P If he had only inward convic- 
tion for his guide, would not the recollection of Enoch's 
prophecy point in another direction? Three times it is 
said that Noah did "as God commanded him.'' What 
right have we to suppose that these commands came by 
such inward convictions as are shadowed in our own deeper 
feelings, any more than those numerous minutiae in the 
instructions for building the tabernacle, of which it is said 
that " as God commanded Moses, so did he P" Are we to 
regard the words which express direct and definite revela- 
tion as literal, when a nation is at hand to witness the 
cloud and the fire, and as only metaphorical when there 
are no witnesses P Did angels appear to the bodily senses 
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of Abraham, and are we to deny to Noah any revelation 
beyond a concentrated inward conviction ? 

" There is called forth in Noah/* says Mr. Maurice, "by 
this same faith, an earnest interest in his fellow-men. He 
separates from them, only that he may be a witness to them 
of the good which they are flying from, and which he 
claims for himself and his family because he believes that 
God designs it for the creatures which He has formed. If 
we give any different explanation from this, ... we take 
the sense and moral out of the story ; we make it immoral 
and selfish.^^ 

On this let it be observed that Holy Scripture says no- 
thing about the place where the ark was built : Milton has 
assumed that Noah separated from the rest of mankind, 
and Mr. Maurice has endorsed the assumption. Whereas 
the ark may have been built in a town, or near it, or in 
an obscure valley, or on the averted side of a mountain, or 
on the banks of a great river, but most probably near a 
town. Again, what Holy Scripture says about the cha- 
racter of the act of Noah in building the ark is, not that 
it testified of the goodness of God, but that it was an act 
of awe, condemning the world that then was *. The length 
of time occupied in the construction of the ark was an 
instance of the long-suflfering of God ; but the act itself 
on the part of Noah was a pronouncing of condemnation 
on the rest of mankind. 

" Under the same inward guidance,'^ Mr. Maurice says, 
"the mound of turf' (a thing which Mr. Maurice as- 
sumes, for it is not found hitherto in Scripture,) "gives 
place to the altar which had been built : an order is dis- 
covered in the dignity of the inferior creatures f i. e. after 
^ Hebrews xi. 7. . 
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the flood. (See above.) "The fire which consmnes, the 
flame which ascends, are used to express the intention of 
him who offers the victim/' " If you asked him to tell 
you wJuit these visible things signified to him, he could 
have given you no answer/' 

First, these visible signs express a meaning of which 
Noah is conscious; then, they have no meaning in his 
eyes. Clean animals are offered because they are the 
worthiest ; then, he does not know what is meant by offer- 
ing clean animals. Was this superstitious eccentricity in 
!N^oah P or is it in Mr. Maurice ? Noah, we are to imder- 
stand, sacrificed in a peculiar way because he had an im- 
pulse to do so ; but it meant nothing, and yet it did mean 
that he was head of the world. 

" He had prepared an ark for the saving of his house ; 
but that ark had been for the saving of the race which 
'Gk)d had made in His own image, of all the races which 
He had made subject to that. The simple mind of a pa- 
triarch could not take in so vast a thought as this.'' How 
does Mr. Maurice know that the mind of a patriarch is at 
any time more simple than that of another person ? And 
why should that of a prophet like Noah, who was chosen 
to be admitted to a nearer communion with God than his 
fellows, and who had had the experience of six hundred 
years, be more simple, more incapable of taking in the 
vast thought which Mr. Maurice assimies to have presented 
itself to him, than persons of a later date ? It is not at 
all improbable that the antediluvian population of the 
world amounted to several millions, and it cannot well be 
estimated at less than forty thousand. 

The explanation of Noah's sacrifice which Mr. Maurice 
sets forth^ is that it expressed a sense of man's greatness 
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as king OTer the mightiest animals ; of Us littleness in the 
presence of the element which had been let loose upon him ; 
of the intimate and inseparable union between man and 
man; of the bitter strifes which tore them asunder; of 
their awful nearness to 6od^ and yet their estrangement 
from Him. These were expressed by the altar, the clean 
beasts, the fire, as one of the mightiest ministers of God's 
will. 

Is this deducing the doctrine of sacrifice from Scrip- 
ture? Did Noah sacrifice the mightiest animals P No, 
Was that element which had been let loose on the world, 
convincing Noah of his weakness, the element by which 
he offered sacrifice ? No. Is there any allusion to social 
relations in the Scriptural account of Noah's offering P No. 
The sacrifice may have been social, or rather a family sacri- 
fice ; Noah's sons may have acted with him ; but it is not 
deduced, or deducible, from Scripture. Still less is there 
any new symbol of charity in the sacrifice. These things 
Mr. Maurice has, to use his own phrase, "put into the 
text ;" they were not there before. 

He adds, that " the foundation of sacrifice, as we find it 
set forth in these early records of the Bible, is laid in the 
fixed will of God ; in His fixed purpose to assert righteous- 
ness ; in the wisdom which adapts its means to the con* 
dition of the creature for whose sake they are used; in 
the graciousness which seeks by all these means to bring 
man out of a wrong state, to establish him in his true state,'^ 
That these features of character, so to speak, are (I omit 
the inaccuracy of the words in italics) attributable to the 
Almighty, we allow. But Mr. Maurice's undertaking was 
to deduce the doctrine of Sacrifice from Scripture ; and he 
has not shewn, nor can do, that these things are to be dis- 
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covered in the sacrifice of Noah. To do this, he must go 
back to the sacrifice of Abel, and grant (which he denies) 
that God had revealed a method of bloody sacrifice to our 
first parents. This failure of his is due to his commencing 
with conjectures and ideas of his own, instead of commenc- 
ing with an analysis of the Scriptural account of Noah ; 
whereas his method of investigation should have been, first 
to ascertain exactly what is said ; then to compare other 
passages, so as to know all that is said ; and then to be 
cautious about adding original imaginations. There is no 
human instrument for keeping a man in the path of re- 
ligious truth, of equal value with that first element of 
scholarship, the comparison of parallel passages; there 
has been nothing like a priori philosophy and conjecture, 
from the time of Simon Magus downwards, for multiply- 
ing heresies and schism. 

In reality, the acceptableness of the sacrifice of Noah, 
BO far as it differed in circumstance from previous sacri- 
fices, is to be assigned to its completeness and to its being 
Noah's first act after the flood. In that he took of " every 
clean beast and of every clean fowl ;" in that he builded 
an altar, consecrating a site to the worship of God, as a 
poor substitute for his former proximity to the garden of 
Eden (i.e. if the gate of Eden was visible till the deluge 
came, which we have no reason to disbeHeve,) Noah made 
an acknowledgment that God was the Lord of all. In that 
it was his first act after coming out of the ark to be heir 
of the world, he manifested an utter and happy devotion to 
his heavenly Preserver. To these things must be added all 
the meaning which was in previous sacrifices. Whatever 
confession of sin, and of deserving of God's anger, what- 
ever confession of dependence and helplessness, whatever 
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hope of some future salvation, whatever dedication of the 
offerer, whatever authority over inferior animals, former 
sacrifices may have contained, this contained also. Its 
distinguishing features are its completeness, and its being 
the first act of the men of the new world. There is no 
reason to suppose that AbePs sacrifice had not been offered 
by fire. 

Sermon III. is on Abraham^s offering up Isaac. 

Mr. Maurice reminds us that " we are not yet come to 
the period of decrees and regulations concerning worship, 
or anything else" I have observed above that a distinc- 
tion for sacrificial purposes had already been established 
between clean and unclean animals. — " Abraham is just 
at the beginning of the political life.'' "Abraham has to 
learn the very elements of worship : what a priesthood 
exists for; how man comes to have that dominion over 
animals which the monuments of Nineveh express ; how 
he is likely to abuse that dominion till it turns into 
slavery.'' 

We are not, then, to suppose that he knew anything 
about Abel's and Noah's sacrifices ; we are not to suppose 
that, worshipping idols beyond the Euphrates ^ or, at 
least, witnessing others do so from his childhood, he had 
known anything about worship or a priesthood. We are 
not to suppose that his own custom of building an altar to 
the Lord wherever he pitched his tent was a result of any 
familiarity with sacrificial notions or practices. When, 
meeting with Melchizedek, "priest of the Most High 
God," he at once " gave him tithes of all," we are not to 
suppose that he was doing what he understood, or had 
^ Joshua xxiv. 
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intended. Although Isaac was so familiar with sacrifice 
as to ask his father, " Where is the lamb for a burnt-offer- 
ing ?" we are not to suppose that it had been old know- 
ledge which Abraham had imparted to him, or that the 
offering of sacrifice by fire was a custom of the patriarch. 
What object is to be served by thus assimiing on the part 
of every unusually great patriarch the utmost conceivable 
ignorance ? Is it that the meaning of sacrifices may be 
reduced to a minimum, lest ultimately we should think of 
our Lord's sacrifice as a merttoriom satisfaction for sins P 

As might be expected, Mr. Maurice favours us with a 
mbjedive account of the trial of Abraham. Frequent com- 
munications had, indeed, been made to him from Above : 
the Lord had '* appeared" to him on several occasions ; 
prophecies of a definite and peculiar kind had been given 
to him, including specifications of length of time, of land 
to be occupied, of future events, such as no inward convic- 
tion ever could have suggested : and yet the Scripture 
account of God's calling upon Abraham to offer up Isaa^ 
is, according to Mr. Maurice, a history merely of over- 
powering impulses growing up in a good man. His thank- 
fulness for the gift of Isaac is so great, that it can only be 
shewn by offering him up as a burnt sacrifice ; the father's 
hands must be imbued with blood. This is a horrid temp- 
tation ; it implies, at first sight, that God is xmjust and im- 
kind; and yet it continues. It is inward, not outward at all. 

Now, if this were all, as Mr. Maurice suggests, Abra- 
ham's recollection of the prohibition to shed human blood 
must have satisfied him that the temptation came from the 
devil< But the Scriptural account has a circumstantial 
character; there is a conversation with God before the 
acting, — a hearing that it is God who speaks, before he 
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knows what the message is to be, a promptitude ('^ early 
in the morning") in Abraham's obedience, a reservation 
of designation where the offering is to be made ; a voice 
twice heard " out of heaven" after the offering : all which 
things are very different from the miserable suppo- 
sition of a gradually increasing conviction. It may be 
added, that the first burst of thankfulness, which would 
have afforded the most likely occasion for the sacrifice on 
Mr. Maurice's theory, was past, years before the events 
recorded in Genesis xxii. took place. Such tampering 
with Scripture is quite unnecessary for the purpose of re- 
minding men of analogies between present workings of 
men's spirits and the remarkable events of old time, and 
must have the effect of shaking men's belief in the inspi- 
ration of the Bible. If the account of the temptation is 
only a figurative representation of what passed in Abra- 
ham's mind, why not say that the journey to Moriah was 
fictitious also? and, indeed, why not deny all revelation 
ab extra ? 

Mr. Maurice sneers (incidentally) at the idea of God, 
"like a man, doing what He Hked to do." And yet the 
very lesson which Job was taught by his sufferings, and 
Nebuchadnezzar by his, was that of simple, unquestioning 
submission to the absolute sovereignty of God; and the 
figure of a potter and the clay as representing the relation 
between God and His people, continually recurs in inspired 
writings for a period of at least eight hundred years, and 
is retained by St. Paul and St. John. 

Mr. Maurice says that the object of the trial was to 
teach Abraham that the real sacrifice was the giving up 
of himself. " When he had done that, the victim was 
slain." Was this, then, not understood by Abel or Noah P 
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Had not Abraham, the wanderer, been giving up himself 
for (probably) forty years ? True, this was an instance 
suited to that heroic faith which God had given him ; but 
we can hardly suppose him ignorant of the doctrine pre- 
yiously. Had Mr. Maurice endeavoured to understand the 
significance of. the sacrifice by a reference to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews^ he would have found that it consisted in 
trying Abraham's faith, (not in the justice of God, as 
Mr. Maurice has it, but) in the faithfulness of God to His 
promises; the difficulty being, not chiefly how a father 
could be asked to give up his son, but how God could 
require that Isaac, to whose seed the promises were made, 
should be put to death before he had children. This, it 
will be observed, is a higher view than the other. To be 
perplexed only about the justice or goodness of God to 
Abraham, would be regarding himself as having indepen- 
dent claims for happiness and continuance of existence on 
God, who made him out of nothing. To be perplexed 
about a command which apparently required him to pre- 
vent God being faithful, not to Abraham, but to Himself; 
and yet to submit, yet to learn a doctrine of resurrection 
of the body, implied a forgetfulness of self, a deep and 
illimitable worship of Him for whose pleasure all crea- 
tures, of whatever kind, not only spring into being, but 
continue to exist. 

Thoughts might be suggested to Abraham that, after 
aU, a man was the perfect kind of sacrifice. There is not, 
however, any evidence, either in the passage itself, or in 
those subsequent writings of Moses in which we should 
look for it, of a revelation to Abraham that Isaac was a type 
of the future sacrifice of a Son of God ; nor does the writer 
to the Hebrews mention this. When, therefore, Mr. Maurice 
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says that Abraham learnt from this sacrffice "that all 
power to be right and to do right begins with the offering 
up of ourselyesy becattse it is thus that the righteous Lord 
makes us like Himself/' he advances too much. Besides, 
God the Father is not spoken of in Scripture as making 
any sacrifice of His Son, still less in the character of a 
burnt-offering or thank-offering: that would be a contra- 
diction both of the meaning of sacrificial language and of 
the supreme Divinity of the Father. The Son, as Mediator, 
made a sacrifice to the Father, not to man. The Father 
appointed the Son to be a Sacrifice, not to man, but to 
Himself. Such is Scriptural use of sacrificial language. 
But were it otherwise, there is no evidence that Abraham 
thought that God had made him a type of Himself'. 



Sermon IV., from Exod. xiii. 14 — 17, is on the Pass- 
over. 

Mr. Maurice supposes the Israelite child to be in effect 
asking his father whether the sacrifice of the Passover is 
like the sacrifices of the heathen nations, of the Egyptians 
or of the Canaanites. Now the text is not speaking of 
the Passover, but of the sacrificing of the first-bom of all 
cattle, and redemption of the first-bom males of all Israel- 
ite families. It is strange that Mr. Maurice should have 
overlooked this. Moreover, the Passover itself was strik- 

^ As I have not seen the sermons which were preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in reference to Professor Jowetf s view of the Atonement, I 
am not aware whether any of the preachers noted his strange mistake, voL 
ii. p. 470, in speaking of the ram in the thicket as having nns lidd upon 
him. I shall have occasion to note lower down other blunders of his, which 
appear to imply that he has generalized on the book of Leviticus without 
having read it. 
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ingly distinct, in its outward and visible accessories, from 
the other sacrifices of the Hebrews ; and likely on this ac- 
count to excite a child's curiosity. Indeed, the child is 
supposed to be rather ignorant than well-informed about 
Egypt and the Exodus: the injunctions were given for 
the express purpose of preventing the memory of the na- 
tional connection with Egypt sinking into oblivion. 

The burden of the sermon is, that the Passover was no 
means of acquiring the Divine favour ; that it only com^ 
memorated the favour which had chosen the Israelites to 
be the people of God. This is nearly the truth, and yet 
not exactly the truth. The first Passover was the means, 
not, perhaps, of acquiring, but of appropriating to the 
several families of the Israelites, the favour with which 
God had chosen to regard them. It procured, or, at any 
rate, it secured, deliverance. It was not a commemora- 
tion — it was an essential means of safety. It is to be ob- 
served that the Passover lamb was not necessarily to be a 
first-bom. It differed from other peace-offerings in this 
respect, that in them the sex of the victim was imma- 
terial, (and the age also) ; in this only a male, of age be- 
tween eight and three hundred and sixty- four days inclu- 
sive, was admissible. Mr. Maurice^ however, has not ob- 
served that, in all celebrations except the first, and partly 
in the first, the Paschal lamb was a species of peace-offer- 
ing; nor, as will be seen lower down, does he appear 
to know what a peace-offering is. He has argued as if 
the Passover signified the dedication of the first-bom; 
whereas it was an instrument of prayer on the first occa- 
sion, and of thanksgiving on aU others, for the redemp- 
tion of the first-bom. But that which is both in the text 
and subsequently spoken of as the redemption of the first- 
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bom is quite distinct from the Passover, and consisted m 
the payment of a certain fixed sum of money. 

A great part of the sermon (after making allowances 
for the mistakes which I have thus specified) is not good 
merely, but excellent. And yet even in pointing out the 
difference between the Israelitish and heathen sacrifices, 
he manifests the rhetorician's tendency to generalize and 
exaggerate. When he represents the heathen idolatry as 
essentially the adoration of tyranny and caprice, he sug- 
gests recollections such as the following. It surely was 
not -ZEschylus only who thought, — 

It was not, surely, the belief in gods as mere tyrants which 
created the Homeric reverence for the grey head, the 
herald, and the stranger ; which taught the duties of hos- 
pitality and equity ; which taught that the gods abomi- 
nated vPpi^; which prompted the Greeks to sacrifice 
thank-ofierings after any success; which persuaded peo- 
ple, here and there, that they were especial favourites of 
some god. The Greek hymns of worship are not alto- 
gether destitute of something like confidence and affection 
towards one or other deity. Probably they derived this, 
so far as it was right, from distant echoes of Jewish or 
primaeval tradition, and it was not the characteristic of 
their religion ; yet when it has received its due promi- 
nence in the sketch, it will somewhat blunt the point of 
Mr. Maurice's declamation. 

Unless the first Passover be regarded as a means of se- 
curing deliverance to the several families of the chosen 
nation, there may be danger of the sacrifice of Christ 
ceasing to be regarded as the means of procuring our sal« 
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vation; — ^although the annual atonement would still re- 
main to be explained. 

These two things deserye to be especially noted. If, 
with Mr. Maurice, we are seeking for a Knk between pa- 
triarchal and Levitical sacrifices, it is the first Passover 
celebrated in Egypt, and not its subsequent commemora- 
tions, which claims to be analysed; — contemplated in its 
commemorations, it must take its place among the na- 
tional rites, and be compared with the other Levitical 
ceremonies with which it was incorporated. And, se- 
condly, if, as Mr. Maurice rightly thinks, the meaning of 
Sacrifice was developed more fully as time rolled on, the 
Levitical sacrifices must do more to unfold the true cha- 
racter of the Passover, than it can to limit their sig- 
nification. Both these things have been overlooked by 
our author. 

" Christ our Passover was sacrificed for us," not, surely, 
as a mere token of God's favour to us, but for the pur- 
pose of obtaining our salvation : thus He was like the first 
Passover. We commemorate His death in the Eucharist, 
which is the existing parallel to all Passovers but the first ; 
possessing, however, a grace and efficacy more full than 
can be attributed to them. 



Sermon V., on the Legal Sacrifices, from Leviticus i. 
1 — 6, 9, is, of all, the most careless ; and therefore the 
least honest. Mr. Maurice must have known that the 
legal sacrifices would ofier some of the strongest argu- 
ments to those Churchmen who differ from him, and who 
were most likely to charge him with want of orthodoxy. 
He must have observed, if he did not despise the third 
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book of Moses, an abundance of detailed instructions which 
could not be without significance, and which were the 
largest and most obvious resort of inquirers after the sym- 
bolism of Sacrifice. He ought to have recollected that 
the law of Moses contained throughout " shadows of 
good things to come;'^ and that, for. instance, the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews attributes a meaning, 
though he does not state what it is, to all the vessels of 
the sanctuary "*. For one sermon, then, on the Passover, 
we might fairly have expected from Mr. Maurice one on 
each of the distinct species of Levitical sacrifices. Be it 
remembered that his professed object is not to shew that 
some doctrine, or part of doctrine, is implied in all the 
sacrifices, but to deduce from the Scriptures "the doc* 
trine of Sacrifice/' Above all, as the illustration of our 
Lord's Sacrifice in various bearings was to form the sub- 
ject of thirteen, out of his series of nineteen, sermons, — it 
was his unavoidable duty to devote special preliminary 
attention to that sacrifice which is most fully compared 
with our Lord's Sacrifice, viz. the expiatory ofiering on 
the annual day of humiliation. He was deducing the 
doctrine of Sacrifice from Scripture ; and though sacrifice 
should be found to speak of the love of God, yet, if it 
teaches also that He is as infinitely just as loving, " not 
clearing the guilty,'' though " He forgives iniquity, trans- 
gression, and sin," so that the sinner must needs die, 
unless some one die in his stead to satisfy the exact justice 
of Divine law — this also was to be put prominently for- 
ward. To place a part for the whole in a case like this, 
where that which is ignored is virtually contradicted, was 
not only to invite attacks, but also unsound and dan- 

" Heb. ix. 5. 
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gerous. And it should be remembered that tbe moral 
law by Moses was, as it were, a re-writing in large 
characters of the natural law; that the Israelites were, 
by the promulgation of the law, symbolically put into 
the original position of Adam; consequently, that even 
its sanctions teach us more than was known previously 
about the relations existing between God and mankind, 
both with and without Christ. Mr. Maurice considers 
his text as all that we want for the elucidation of the 
principle of the national sacrifices. Perhaps he was only 
partially conscious that a further investigation of the 
Levitical law would have been attended with awkward 
results to his theory. It is a striking circumstance that 
he singles out the voluntary hurnt-offering of the individual 
Israelites as the key to, and representation of, all sacri- 
fices. He lays great stress on its voluntary character, 
making this a basis of his argument. The Israelite, ac- 
cording to him, was not bound to bring a sacrifice ; but 
if he chose to do so, the manner was prescribed. Let the 
reader observe this, and then call to mind that the priest, 
acting for the people, was to ofier unthout fail twelve hun- 
dred and forty-six victims as burnt-offerings, two peace- 
offerings, and thirty expiatory or sin-offerings, and, for 
himself, one burnt-offering and one sin-offering, every 
year; that we have large instructions for offerings to 
procure the pardon of definite sins, or the removal of de- 
finite pollutions, contracted by individuals, all of which 
were obligatory; that the sacrifices which are spoken of 
in the I^ew Testament as representative of our Lord's 
oblation of Himself are in every instance obligatory, and 
not optional offerings ; and then decide for himself whe« 
ther Mr. Maurice's treatment of this part of his subject 
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can be accounted for, except on the supposition that either 
he had not read the Scriptural account of the legal sacri- 
fices, or that he laboured under that obliquity of vision 
which constantly attends upon a rhetorician who (diaiv 
Bia<l)v\iTT(ov) will uphold his theory at any cost. 

He says that, '' according to the heathen notion of saf^ 
orifice, the offerings must always be experiments to obtain 
some benefit.'' I stay not to shew how heathen nations 
were accustomed to offer to their false deities thank-offer- 
ings for benefits supposed to haye been already received ; 
thank-offerings, I mean, not vowed offerings. But observe, 
at page 7 he had said of Cain and Abel, '' You ask why 
one mode of presenting them'' (the offerings) ''occurs to 
him rather than another. I cannot tell, any more than 
I can tell you why one mode of tillage, or one mode of 
folding the sheep, occurs to him rather than another. 
There is, no doubt, one mode which is better than an- 
other ; it may be shewn him in due time^ if he has not 
found it. I do not see what one can say different in the 
other case," (viz. of Abel). Then, in the present sermon 
(p. 70), having given us to understand that it was a cha- 
racteristic of the Levitical ordinances to admit of no " ex- 
periments" of the offerer, he says, " Consider how exactly 
this doctrine accords with that which we found to be in- 
volved in the patriarchal sacrifices." Let the reader re- 
concile these passages if he can. 

The ordinance that the victim is to be " a male without 
blemish," is to teach the Israelite, says our author, that 
the service is a serious one. Doubtless it is : but he pro- 
fesses to be explaining the general principles of the legal 
sacrifices, in several of which the victim might be a 
female. 
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It Is a matter of choice, lie says, whether the individual 
performs or neglects the service ; and this is to teach that, 
although "all sacrifice proceeds from the will of God,'' 
" the sacrifice is accomplished only by the consent of the 
will of man/' Whereas, if a man became conscious of 
having committed certain ofiences, no choice was left him ; 
the law required the expiatory offering, on penalty of ex- 
communication. Almost aU the burnt-offerings and peace- 
offerings of the individual were optional; expiatory offer- 
ings were obligatory by (as it were) their very nature. 
Mr. Maurice strangely mistakes the burnt-offering for a 
sin-offering. 

Again, in explaiaing the ceremony of the offerer's lay- 
ing his hand upon the head of the victim, he selects the 
most ignorant and confiised man of whom he can con- 
ceive. He is so afraid of those ancient persons under- 
standing too much about the meaning of Sacrifice, or about 
themselves, that he cannot find time to think of the man 
of clear ideas, of the man who learnt more from the tes- 
timonies and ordinances of the law of Moses than earthly 
teachers could impart ; whereas the xohoh question in these 
first sermons is, or should be, What is the maximum of 
doctrine which an intelligent and devout Jew, before the 
coming of our Lord, could reasonably extract from the 
legal sacrifices P not what did stolid ignorance hardly find 
out? — What did EK, Samuel, David, Isaiah, or Ezekiel 
imderstand by these sacrifices ? Mr. Maurice's model of- 
ferer is a man who cannot reduce what is in him "under 
the head of bodily grief, or mental grief, or stings of con- 
science ; he cannot say how much of pleasure and joy are 
mixed with the suffering, or whether it is good or bad, 
animal or spiritual. What did he understand of these 
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refinements P Wliat conld they have profited liim^ if he 
had understood them ? He sought to have that explained 
to him which was utterly confused^ to have himself set 
right. There was war in him ; he needed peace : some one 
was displeased with him; he desired to be reconciled.*' 
This was the meaning of laying his hand on the vic- 
tim's head. In other words, the oflerer who is to give us 
the exactest explanation of these sacrifices was one who, 
though an Israelite, was steeped in ignorance of the re- 
velations made to the favoured nation ; one who was un- 
willing to use his utmost efforts to get a clear understand- 
ing of himself, to know in what his weakness or sin con- 
sisted : he was desirous that God should work in him, but 
not willing to work with God ; he not only came in blind- 
ness, but, of the two things, rather preferred doing so ; he 
brought from among the best of his flock or herd, but not 
from the best of his knowledge, and understanding, and 
self-examination; he was superstitious, passionate, and 
reckless, rather than devout, and patient, and inquiring. 
There is, in this conception, an imconscious approach to 
the ex opere operato principle, over and above its con- 
fusion between the burnt-offering and sin-offering; and 
over and above what looks very much like a fear of 
examining the sacrifices carefully. And yet the sermon 
contains some excellent remarks about the place where 
the words of institution of sacrificial rites were uttered, 
about the place where the offerer was to present his vic- 
tim, about the relation of priest to people. The remark. 
The blood "was not mixed with the rest of the offering, 
— it was poured out at the altar ; while the mere animal, 
the dead thing, was offered as a whole burnt sacrifice ;*' 
along with what follows, appears to ignore the thorough 
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acceptableness attributed to a whole burnt-offering; and 
the author scarcely appears to have observed the different 
uses of blood in sacrifice. Also^ he has omitted to observe 
that the victim^ when rightly offered^ was accepted as that 
which should, after being sacrificed, and not be/ore, make 
atonement for the offerer. 

At the end of the sermon we meet with Mr. Maurice's 
views of the distinctions amongst Levitical sacrifices: — 
'' It has seemed to many/' says he, "that the division of 
offerings into trespass-offerings, sin-offerings, thank-offer- 
ings, peace-offerings, is what logicians call a cross division ; 
for must not the trespass-offering be also a sin-offerings a 
peace-offering, or a thank-offering?" It is utterly impoS" 
sible (hat these words could have been penned by any man of 
intelligence and honesty who had read the Book of Leviticus, 
or the first seven chapters of it, with moderate attention. 
Such a person woidd neither have omitted to enumerate 
burnt-offerings as a distinct species, nor have failed to 
observe that no trespass-offering is a peace-offerings or 
a thank-offering (as Mr. Maurice's theory requires), and 
that every thank-offering is a i)eace-offering, but not every 
peace-offering a thank-offering. Nothing is plainer than 
that Mr. Maurice has not read the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th chapters of Leviticus. Nor has he observed what is 
the Greek term for peace-offering, viz. aani^pLov; an over- 
sight which lies at the bottom of the gross blunders of the 
thirteenth sermon. The peace-offering neither commemo- 
rated, nor symbolically procured, the restoration of peace 
between parties who had been at variance ; it was offering 
connected with success, not for pardon or reconciliation 
after sin. His explanation of ceremonial impurities is, 
that " bodily diseases affect the mind in a thousand ways, 
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— affect it with fears of the future, with remembrances of 
the past, with a sense of wrong. They look like punish- 
ments." By which we are apparently to understand that 
the religious despondency which disease might generate 
through the influence of mind upon body needed indul- 
gence, and that an Israelite was to be encouraged to bring 
an offering to acknowledge sins which were merely ima- 
ginary, if the case were so. But what are the ceremonial 
impurities specified in the law P are they of the nature 
which Mr. Maurice's explanation suggests ? On the con- 
trary, of all the diseases that flesh is heir to, not one was 
(in respect of sacrifices) a ceremonial impurity, unless it 
were accompanied with an efflorescence on the skin, or 
with some kind of issue. Fevers, for instance, pulmonary 
consumption, diseases of the throat, of the heart, of the 
brain, of the stomach, of the liver, kidneys, pancreas, or 
spine, would not be included among the ceremonial impu- 
rities of the book of Leviticus ; and yet this list includes 
ahnoat all the diseases which have a constitutional tcA- 
dency to produce low spirits. The diseases which were 
ceremonially impure were characterized by external loath- 
someness of some kind, not by their effect upon the spi- 
rits of the sufferer ; and the most common of ceremonial 
impurities was the contact, or near approach, of a dead 
body. The law of Moses was not so harsh as to pronounce 
all nurses ceremonially impure ; but whatever or whoever 
came into contact with external things ceremonially un- 
clean, was defiled thereby. Moreover, many ceremonial 
uncleannesses only continued in force till evening, and 
were purified by simple water. And the meaning of cere- 
monial impurity is not that all disease, suffering, and death 
are the external effervescence of that pollution of nature 
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which was contracted at the Fall, (though this is true,) and 
so, in some degree, are of a sinful nature and of a penal 
nature also. But, beyond this, certain complaints specified 
as unclean were actual visitations of God on the indivi- 
dual, or the fulfilment of the curse pronounced upon the 
woman at the Fall, or the result of impure lives. Not 
every efflorescence or eruption of the skin was unclean. 

Of the great annual sin-oflfering on the day of expiation, 
Mr. Maurice says that it assumes the nation to be a holy 
and sacrificed nation. Whereas it pronounced them pol- 
luted; it expelled their priests (all but the high-priest) 
from the tabernacle of the congregation, to which they 
were admitted at other times, until the expiation was com- 
plete ; it treated them as so sinful, that even the holy of 
holies was polluted by their iniquities ; it regarded even 
the high-priest himself, however he might have ofiered 
sin-ofierings and trespass-ofierings for himself during the 
year, as nevertheless needing a fresh expiation. The ob- 
ject of the expiation on that day is represented in Levi- 
ticus xvi. as the purifying the nation from their sins by 
transferring those sins to another, viz. the victim ; and by 
the transfer the victim became accursed. Of the two 
national victims for sin, one was so polluted that its body 
must be burnt without the camp, and made the person 
who carried it away and burnt it unclean till evening ; 
the other was so polluted that it must be driven away to 
a land not inhabited. On that day the Israelites were 
restored to favour in consequence of their sins and the 
Divine vengeance being symbolically transferred to sub- 
stitutes: and this was the sacrifice which, most of all, 
typified that of our Lord. 

The kind of victim chosen, (i. e. clean, as distinguished 
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from unclean^) was represented in our author's explanation 
of Noah's sacrifice as signifjring that the worthiest was to 
be presented to God : here^ the same distinction is made 
to mean that "the common things, the most ordinary 
part of his possessions, are those which the oflferer is to 
bring." Philo's explanation (ap. Outram,) is that the eli- 
gible victims were in comparison of others, i^/iepcoTarot 
teal 'xeiporjOioTarau 

Note. — ^Professor Jowett, representing the sacrificial view of 
our redemption, says, " The atonement of Christ is regarded as 
a sacrifice, which stands in the same relation to the world m 
general as the Jewish sacrifices did to the individuals who 
offered them. Mankind were under a curse, and He redeemed 
them, just as the hlood of hulls or of goats redeemed the first- 
horn devoted to God." Professor Jowett gives us no intima- 
tion of anything here which is out of harmony with the sacri- 
ficial language of the sacrificial book, Leviticus ; as it is fair to 
suppose that he would have done, had he been aware of it, 
seeing that he is not over-fond of the sacrificial view of the 
atonement. But it must be observed that the sacrifice of 
Christ in its relation to the world in general is not compared 
to the sin-offerings of individuals, but to the annual national 
sin-offering on the day of expiation. And the first-horn de- 
voted to God were ru)t redeemed by hlood of hulls or of goats, 
hut by a payment of five shekels of the sanctuary apiece, (or 
more if the time were delayed, but yet) hy money ; and if the 
Passover is to count here, still it was by the blood of a lamh. 
But the normal arrangement was to redeem the first-bom by a 
money payment °, Professor Jowett knows, as a public exa- 
miaer, what little value attaches to general views and theories 
when a candidate fails in his books. 



n Numbers iii., xviii. ; Levit. zzvii. 
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TABLE OF 



Kind ofSaerifiee. 



A. Bumt-ofEiBrings 

oAojcavrwfiara, some- 
times BvaioA, 
a. Stated and na- 
tional. 



p. For the high-priest. 



y. Occasional, for the 
individual. 



Hiings Offered. 



Blood, how dis- 
posed of. 



(1.) A lamb without 
spot of the first year. 



(2.) Two young bul- 
locks, one ram, eleven 
lambs of the first year. 



(S.) One young bull, 
one ram, seven lambs 
of the first year. 



(4.) Two rams, four- 
teen lambs, bullocks 
from thirteen down to 
seven. 

(5.) Aram. 



(1.) Aram. 



(2.) Aram. 

(1.) A turtle-dove or 
a pigeon. 



Dashed 
against the 
altar round 
about. 



(2.) A he-lamb of the 
first year. 



(3.) A male without 
blemish of the flock or 
herd; or, 

A pigeon or turtle- 
dove (or two). 



Parts con- 
sumed in 
honour of Ood. 



All. 



On the altar 
of burnt offer- 
ing. 



Where 
consumed. 



Parts given hy 

God to the 

priests. 



All but the 
skin. 



All. 
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Parts given 

by Ood to the 

offerer and 

hts friends. 



None. 



Mode ofoffuHng, 
dke. 



Aaron and hia 

na laid their 

hands on the 

head of the ram. 



The offerer laid 
his hand on the 
head of the bul- 
lock, (and pro- 
bably so of the 
other Unda of 
▼iotiina). 



Voluntary 

or 
binding. 



Binding. 



Voluntary. 



S^lnifieanee, 



An acknowledgment of God as the 
Lord of all, as the God of the oovenant 
with Israel. 

Entire self-devotion. (Cf. Eph. v. 27 ; 
Golofls. i. 22; Jude 24; 2 Pet. iii. 14; 
Bev. xiy. 6.) 

Some Jews considered the burnt-offer- 
ing to haye a quasi expiatory character ; 
in reference, however, not to definite 
sins, (for which sin-offerings and tres- 
pass-offerings were the constituted ex- 
piations,) but to sinfulness of thought. 
Scripture says nothing clearly on this 
point. Bumt-offexings, also, were before 
the law. 

Note I. That the burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings differed flrom the expia- 
tory offerings in the disposal of the 
blood— yiz., that whilst that of the two 
former was sprinkled on the altar round 
about, that of the other was poured out 
at the foot of the altar— may be explained 
thus :— The oflierer in the former cases, 
being at harmony with God, the offer- 
ing of his entire (Bom. xii. 1) Ufe was 
acceptable to God : in the third case, 
coming as an offender, this self-devotion 
was of less value ; it was claimed (the 
blood poured out at the altar), but not 
welcomed (not dashed on the altar round 
about) ; and perhaps the blood offered 
for sin was a more solemn and weighty 
thing than that which merely repre- 
sented devotion ; ftirther, it was more 
directly symbolical of the blood of our 
Lord, and was to be used with suitable 
reverence. 

Note 2. After the removal of poUu- 
tiona, the burnt-offering was the re- 
newing of the covenant relation. 

Note 3. As .the chief of sacrifices (of 
men already in God's favour), it was 
necessary in every great feast. 



OeooMon %Dhen offered. 



(1.) One every mom- - 
ingand one every even- 
ing ; a double number 
on the Sabbath, and 
on the second cuty of 
the Passover. 

(2.) On the first day 
of every month; every 
day during the Pass- 
over-week; on the day 
of first-fhiits. 

(3.) On the feast of 
trumpets; on the last 
day of the feast of ta- 
bemacles ; on the day 
of expiation, (but not a 
part of tiie expiation) . 

(4.) On the first seven 
days of the feast of ta- 
bernacles. 

(5.) In the service of 
the annual expiatory 
after expiation had 
been made. 

fi. (1.) Every day of 
the week of oonaecra- 
tion. 

(2.) Annually on the 
day of expiation. 

-y. (1.) When a Na- 
zarite had contracted 
impurity [after expia- 
tion by a sin-offering). 
When a poor leper had 
been healed. Also at 
the cleansing of several 
other ceremonial pollu- 
tions : e. g., of a poor 
woman after childbirth. 

(2.) When a Nasarite 
had fulfiUed his vow. 
When a leper (not being 
poor) had been healed. 
For a woman (not poor) 
after childbirth. 

(8.) Anytime. 
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TABLE OF JEWISH 



mnd of Sacrifice. 


Things offered. 


Blood^hote dis- 
posed of. 


Parts con' 

sumed in 

honour of God, 


Where 
consumed. 


Parts given by 

God to the 

Priests. 


B. Peace-offerings. 

eva-itu. 

(a.) Of individuals. 
(1.) ThanksgiTing." 

(2.) Vow. 


Of the herd or flock, 
mftip or female. 


Dashed on 
the altar round 
about. 


The fat u^n 
and covering 
the inwards, 
the kidneys, 
the fat on the 
kidneys, and 
the caul, (1. e. 
the best parts). 
>» 


On the altar 
of burnt-offer- 
ing. 

1) 


The right 
shoulder, after 
being heaved, 
to the officiat- 
ing priest; the 
breast, after 
being waved 
horizontally,to 
the priests as a 
body. 


(3.) Free-will, or vo- 
luntary offering. 


ft 


tt 


»» 


»» 


»» 


tt. 1.(1.) Of the Na- 
zarite. 


Aram. 


It 


»» 


tt 


tt 


a. 1.(2.) All firstlings. 


Males of the flock or 
herd, without blemish. 


tt 


»» 


» 


The 
remainder. 


a. 1. (3.) The tenth of 
tithe animals. 


Males or females of 
flock or herd. 


tt 


tt 


»» 


The right 
shoulder (and 
breast?) 


a. 1. (4.) Aaron's. 
p. KaUonal. 


Aram. 

Two lambs of the first 
year. 


Part on the 
tip of the high 
priest's right 
ear, thumb of 
his right hand, 
fnreattoeofhis 
right foot; the 
rest on the 
altar round 
about. 


Do., and the 
right shoulder. 


i» 


To Moses the 
wave breast. 


c. Meat (and Drink) 
offerings, irpoo- 

(a.) National. 


(1.) Wheat, flour, oil, 
and wine, in vaJTing 
proportions, and salt; 
no frankincense, or 
honey, or leaven. 


None. 


AIL 








(2. ) The twelve loaves 
of the shew-bread made 
of fine wheat-flour, 
with salt and frankin- 


tt 


The incense. 


The incense 
on the golden 
altar of in- 
cense; the 


The whole of 
the loaves. 




cense. 






leaves re- 
mained on 
God's board for 
a week. 






(8.) Barley-flour, oil, 


tt 


All the in- 
cense, part of 
the flour and 
oil, mixed. 




The 
remainder. 




(4.) Two cakes of flne 
flour and leaven. 


V 


None. 
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Parts given 
by God to the 
offerer and 
his friends. 



Mode of offering. 



The re- 
mainder. 



The offerer laid 
his hand on the 
head of the yic 
tims. None of 
tiie thanksgiving 

"" ring was to 
be left till the 
next day; or of 
others till the 
third day: all 
that was over 
was to he burnt 
with fire. 



None. 



Remainder 
to the Le- 
Yites. 

The 
remainder. 



None. 



Voluntary 

or 
Hnding, 



Significance. 



, 1. Volun- 
tary. 

a. 2. The vow 
voluntary 
the offering 
binding. 

tt. 3. Volun- 
tary. 



Binding. 



Aaron and his 
sons laid their 
hands on the 
head of the ram. 



"Waved before 
God. 



Binding. 



Occasion when offered. 



An acknowledgment that all success 
comes from God, with prayers or thanks 
for Some special instance^ then, in re- 
turn, some special feast, in which God 
united Himself, His priests, and the 
offerer and offerer's party, (who were 
all to be ceremonially clean). 

Note. That the offerer must call 
friends to the feast, signified the duty of 
almsgiving and charity at the time of 
any success. 

The waving to the four quarters, that 
Jehovah was Lord of the trAote world. 

That the Eucharistic (a. 1) peace-offer- 
ing was to be eaten on tne first day, 
and so more guests invited than to the 
other two, indicated that the ^ater 
mercy demands the greater chanty. 

The peace-offering may also signify 
the threefold dedication of ourselves (1.; 
to God, (2.) to the Church, (3.) to our 
brethren. 



a. 1. When some un- 
expected blessing had 
been given. 

a. 2. J^er obtaining 
the blessmg or deliver- 
ance for which the of- 
fering had been vowed. 

a. 3. Wbenaparticu- 
lar,deflnite blessing was 
prayed for ; before the 
success: or simply as 
a free gift of general 
thankfulness. 

,. 1. (1.) A species 
of thanksgriving after 
the vow was fulfilled. 
Numbers vi. 

1. 1.(2.) Eucharistic. 
Exod. xiii. ; Numb, 
xviii. 

a. 1. (3.) Eucharistic. 
Levit. xxvii. ; Numb, 
xviu. 

I. 1.(4.) At the con- 
secration of Aaron and 
his family. 



At Pentecost. Levit. 
xxiii. 



The salt, purity and perpetuity of 
covenant; prohibition of honey, ab- 
staining from excess of pleasure; of 
leaven, from mi^ce and pride. 

The flour, oil, and wine contained an 
acknowledgment of God as the Author 
of all ftruits of the earth ; the parts given 
to the priests were His wages to them. 

The frankincense, signifying (accept- 
able) praycTy might not be given to any 
created being. Ps. cxli. 2 ; Kev. v. 8, 
viiL 3, 4. 



(3.) The first handAil given to God 
sanctified the whole " lump." The offer- 
ing of the first-fruits sanctified the whole 
harvest. Cf. Bom. xi. 16, where the 
restoration of the Jews to Christ is 
spoken of as the giving of life to the 



(1. ) Always an accom- 
paniment, viz. with all 
burnt-offerings, with 
peace-offeringH ; never 
with expiatory offer- 
ings, 

(2.) Every Sabbath. 



(3.)Ofthefirst-fruit8. 



(4.) On the Day of 
Pentecost. 
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TABLE OF JBWISH 



Kind of Sacrifice, 



c. Meat (and Drink) 
olEBringS {con- 
tinued), 

(/3.) OftheindiTidnal. 



Inoense-ofOBr- 



Things offered. 



Blood, hovf dis- 
posed of. 



(1.) Wheat-ilonr, oil, 
wine, Bait. 



(2.) An unleavened 
cake, and a cake of 
oiled bread ; salt, with 
frankincenBe (t) 

J 3.) Fine floor and 
, baked in a pan; 
salt, with frankin- 
cense (T) 

(4.) Oil and flour, 
mixed and baked in 
various ways, but with- 
out leaven; with salt 
and flrankincense. 

(5.) Unleavened cakes 
of wheat-flour and oil, 
and leavened cakes of 
wheat-flour : salt with 
both. 

(6.) Wheat-flour and 
salt ; no oil or incense, 

(7.) Barley-meal and 
salt. 



Equal parts of stacte, 
onycha, galbanum, and 
firankinoense, mixed. 



£• Ezpiatox^ offor- 

ofAOftrta, ofULfntifxa, 

c. National. 
(1.) On the day of 
atonement. 



Ports con- 

sumedin 

honour of Qod, 



None. 



Where 
consumed. 



Parts given by\ 
God to the \ 
Priests. 



AU. 



All the frank- 
incense, and a 
part of the oU 
and flour. 

None. 



A handful. 



On the altar 
of burnt-offer- 
ing. 



None. 



Two male kids of the The blood of 
goats. one brought 

into the most 
holy place, 
sprinkled upon 
themercy-seat, 
seven times be- 
fore it, seven 
times on the 
altar of bnrnt- 
ofTering; the 



AU. 



None. 



The 
remainder. 



One un- 
leavened cake. 



The 
remainder. 



On the altar of 
incense. 

In a censer 
within the ho- 
Uest. 



The whole, 
as accursed, 
without the 
camp. 



None. 



None. 
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Farts given 
hy Ood to the 
oferer and 
hts/Hends. 



Mode of offering. 



None. 



The 
remainder. 



None. 



None. 



Wayed before 
God, and burnt. 



The one cake 
heaved before tiie 
Lord. 



Held by the 
suspected -wife 
during the or- 
deal, and then 
waved before the 
Lord. 



As a sin-offering. 



Voluntary 

or 

binding. 



The victim 
voluntary; 
the meat of- 
fering bind- 
ing, as ac- 
c o m p a n i- 
ment. 



Binding. 



Voluntary. 



Binding, as 
an accompa- 
niment. 



Binding and 
eaytiatory. 

Optional! 



Binding. 



Binding. 



JSignifieunee, 



whole world. Cf. also Kev. xLv. 1, 4; 
viL 4, 9. 

Note. In Mark ix. 49, where fire and 
salt are connected, the word "fire" is 
taken, in a different meaning from that 
which it bears in the preceding verses. 
It is to be understood of the tribula- 
tions and sufferings, inward and out- 
ward, by which the Christian learns to 
give up everything for Christ (Lukexiv. 
34), and so preserves his salt, until he 
is, body and spirit, a perfect burnt-offer- 
ing. Whilst, on the other hand, trials 
which come upon the undecided are met 
by a refusal to deny self; i. e. by a de- 
sertion of the covenant with Christ: 
these persons are salted witii fire, not 
with salt, and tJ^eir fire never goes out 

And thus, in Matth. v. 13, is implied 
that it is the existence of God*s people 
on earth which keeps tiie earth in cove- 
nant with Him. Cf. Gen. xviiL 32, xix. 
; Rev. vii. 8. 



Prayer. Ps. cxli. 2 ; Kev. v. 8, vili. 
3,4. 



The blood was "to make an atone- 
ment for the holy place and altar, be- 
cause of the nncleanness of the children 
of Israel, and because of their trans- 
gressions in all their sins." Seven, the 
perfect number, signifies completeness, 
^nd so seven days symbolise eternity. 
The carrying awav of the sins of the 
people, 80 that tney should be for- 
gotten. 
' Note. The bodies of all thoee ezpia- 



Occasion wJien offered. 



l.)'WithaUbumt- 
ngs of herd or 
flock, and with those 
of pigeons, which were 
substituted for them. 
With no expiatory sa- 
crifices, unless it be 
(Which is doubtful) in 
the cleansing of the 
leper. 

(2.) With a portion 
of the ram of the high- 
priest's consecration. 
Leyit. viiL 

(3.) In the anointing 
of the priest. 



(5.) With all peace- 
offenngs. 



6.) A needy man's 
jstitute for a sin- 
offering* Lev. V. 11. 

(7.) When a husband 
was jealous. Numb. v. 



Every morning and 
evening. Exod. xxx. 

On the annual day of 
atonement. 



Annually, on the 10th 
day of the 9th month. 



ogle 
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Kind of Sacrifice, 



Expiatory-ofierixigs 
{continued). 



a. (2.) At PentecoBt. 



a. (3.) At the begin- 
ningof every month. 

a. (4.) After the Pass- 
oTer. 



a. (5.) At the feast of 
trumpets. 

a. (6.) On the day of 
atonement. 

a. (7.) At the feast of 
tabernacles. 

• (All the above were 
stated.) 

a. (8.) Occasional sin- 
offering. 



Things offered. 



A kid of the goats. 



a. (9.) SimilarlyNom- 
bers XV. 22. 



A young bullock. 



A kid of the goats. 



Blood, how 
disposed of. 



rest poured out 
at the foot of 
the altar. 

The other, not 
kiUed. 



As in a sin< 
offering. —See 
lower down (y. 



Parts eon-^ 

sumedin 

honour of Ood. 



None. 



Part sprinkled 
in the holy 
(not most holy) 
place seven 
umes before 
the Lord, and 
some put on 
the horns of 
the altar of in- 
cense. The rest 
poured out at 
the foot of the 
altar of burnt- 
offering. 



The fat and 
kidneys, and 
caul above the 
liver. The re- 
mainder, as ac- 
cursed, burnt 
without the 
camp. ' 



Where 
consumed. 



Parts given by 

God to the 

Priests. 



None. 



On the altar 
of burnt-offer- 
ing. 
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Parts given 

by God to the 

qferer and 

hxafrienda. 



None. 



Mode of 01 



Voluntary 

or 
binding. 



Aaron laid his 
hand on the head 
of the live goat, 
and confessed 
over him all the 
iniquities of the 
children of Israel 
in all their sins, 
putting them 
upon the head of 
the goat; then 
he sent the goat 
away, as accurs- 
ed, mto a deso- 
late place. 



Binding. 



The elders laid 
their hands 
the head of the 
bullock before 
the Lord (i. e. at 
the door of the 
tabernacle), and 
confessed the sin. 



Significance. 



tory oflferings whose blood (or part of 
it) was brought into either of the holy 
places, were burnt without the camp 
(afterwards without Jerusalem), and 
polluted those who carried them out 
and burned them: a clear indication 
that thev were regarded as having the 
nns of the offerers transferred to them. 
Note again, that the individual Is- 
raelite had a covenant right to bring 
victims to the great altar, but had not, 
as an individual, a right to the holy 
place ; the ordinary priest had entrance 
to this, but not to ttie most holy : the 
high-priest by office, and the nation by 
him, as their representative, had to do 
with the holiest place. Accordingly, the 
pollution, and cleansing of the pollution 
of the sin, of the individual, affected the 
altar; of the priest, the first taber- 
nacle ; of the high-pnest, or nation, the 
holy of holies. 

Note also,— No sin-offering, or tres- 
pass-offering, might be partaken of by 
me offender, as this would not imply 
contrition. 

Note also, tiiat the word " atonement" 
does not necessarily imply the removal 
of a definite sin appears from such pas- 
sages as Exod. XXX. 12, 15, 16 ; Numb. 
xxxi. 60 ; where money is the means 
of atonement (cf. 1 Peter i. 18), and is 
akin to the Passover. 



Occasum token offered. 



Levit. xvi. 



a. (2.) Levit. xxiii. 
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a. (3.) Numb, xxviii. 

tt. (4.) Every day for 
a week, beginning with 
the 15th day of the 
first month. Numb, 
xxviii. 

a. (5.) On the first 
day of the 7th month. 
Numb. xxix. 

a. (6.) Overandabove 
the atonement offer- 
ings. Numb. xxix. 

a. (7.) Every day for 
eight days, beginning 
on the 15th day of the 
7th month. Numbers 
xxix. 

a. (8.) When a na- 
tional sin (i. e. one 
ordered or done by 
the council of the na- 
tion acting as council,) 
had beoi committ^ 
through ignorance, and 
become known after- 
wards. Levit. iv. 

(Probably at periods 
when the usual obser- 
vances and worship 
were still kept up.) 

a. (f .) The difference 
between the occasion 
for this snd the last has 
to be gathered fh>m the 
subee^ent history ui 
the nation, fiee £zra 
vi. 17 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 
23; Numb. vii. pas- 
ProtaUj it was 
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Eind of Sacrifice. 



Expiatory offerings 
{continited). 



^. For the priest :— 

^. (1.) Stated, on the 
day of atonement. 



p. (2.) Occasional sin- 
offering. 



7. Of individuals :— 
7. (1.) Sin-offering. 



7%ing8 offered. 



Blood,h<no dis- 
posed of. 



A yoong bullock. 



(a.) Akidofthegoats 
for a ruler, a male ; for 
a private person, a fe- 
male, (or a female 
lamb). 



(b.) A turtle-dove or 
a young pigeon. 



{€.) Two birds, alive 
and clean. 



(d.) A red heifer, on 
which never yet came 
yoke. 



Part sprinkled 
in the most 
holy place on 
the mercy- 
seat, and seven 
times before 
the mercy- 
seat; the rest 
poured out at 
the foot of the 
altar of burnt- 
offering. 

In every re- 
spect as E. a. 
8 (above). 



A Uttle put 
on the horns of 
the altar of 
burnt-offer- 
ing; the rest 
poured out at 
the foot of the 
altar. 



The blood of 
one sprinkled 
on the offerer, 
with cedar- 
wood, scarlet, 
and hyssop ; 
the other bird 
dipped in the 
blood of the 
first and let go 
(to live). 

A part sprin- 
kled without 
the camp (but 
towards the ta- 
beTnacle;8even 
times. 



Parts eon- 

sutnedin 

honour of Qod. 



The fat, kid- 
neys, and caul. 



All (except 
the crop and 

feathers). 



Where 
consumed. 



All, as ac- 
cursed, burnt 
without the 
camp. 



On the altar 
of bumt-offer< 
ing. 



Without the 
camp. 



tjzed by Vj 00 



Digitjzed 



Parts given 

bf/ God to the 

Priests. 



None. 



The remainder 
to the miniS' 
tering priests, 
to be eaten in 
the court of 
the tabernacle. 



None. 
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Parts given 

hy God to the 

offerer and 

hisfHends. 



None. 



Mode of offering i 



The offerer laid 
his hand upon 
the victim" 
head. 



The head to be 
wrung from the 
neck, (accompa 
nied with an- 
other like victim 
for a burnt-offer- 
ing. A. y. 1.) 

One to be killed 
in a vessel over 
running water. 
The living bird 
let go. 



The whole 
burnt, with ce- 
dar-wood, scar- 
let, and hyssop, 
without the 
camp ; the ashes 
gathered up, and 
kept, without the 
camp, for tiie 
water of separa- 



Voluntary 
or binding. 



Binding. 



Significance. 



The omission of mention of forgive- 
ness pointed forward to the Priest who 
should never sin. 



That all these expiatory offeringswere 
vicarious appears from this,— that the 
same offence which, when intentional, 
demanded tiie life of the offender, when 
done in ignorance, claimed that of the 
victim. The blood on the horns of the 
altar is the same species of rite as that 
on the mercy-seat : ergo^ these sin-offer- 
ings are to oe explained on the principle 
of that on the annual day of atonement, 
but in lower gradations. 



The cedar-wood signified pride ; the 
scarlet, sin, or guUt ; the hyssop, hu- 
mility. Sea? {Qrotitu apud (haratn.) 



The guilt of ceremonial pollution was 
laid on the victim by anticipation, pol- 
luting even the priest and his assist- 
ants. 

Note. This victim was national; the 
benefit was for individuals. 



Digitized b' 



Occavionwhen offered. 



when the nation had 
fallen into neglect of 
the ceremonial law, and 
was renewing the co- 
venant. It was also ac- 
companied by a burnt- 
offering, which is not 
tabulated above. 

/3. (1.) Lev. xvi. 



(2.) Lev. iv. Note. 
This is the only sin- 
offering in connexion 
with which the words 
«it shall be forgiven 
him" are omitted. Cf. 
1 Sam. ii. 26. 

y. (1. a.) For actual 
sins of ignorance. For 
concealment of evi- 
dence when on oath. 
For unintentional non- 
fulfilment of a sworn 
engagement. Levit.iv. 

V. 

y. (1. 6.) For various 
bodily pollutions; for 
ceremonial pollution of 
aNazarite. Sometimes 
as a poor man's sub- 
stitute for a more ex- 
pensive sin-offering. 
Numb.vi. 

{c.) In the cleansing 
of the leper. 



(<l.) Every person 
who nad touched a 
dead body, or entered a 
tent or house in which 
a dead body was lying, 
became thereby pol- 
luted, and was to have 
the water of separa- 
tion flprinkled upon 
him with a bunch "' 
hyssop. Numb. T 
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TABLE OF JEWISH 



Kind qf SaerifiM, 



£. Expiatory ofEer- 

ingl {continued), 

y. Of individuals. 1. 
Sin-offering {con- 
tinued). 



y. (2.) Trespass-offer- 
ings (always for in- 
diTidnals). 



(«.) A he lamb, as y. 
1. a. ; or a turtle-doTe, 
as y. 1. b, 

(a.) Aram. 



Thinfft offered. 



(6.) A he lamb. 



JSlood,how 
dupoeed of. 



Sprinkled 
round about 
upon the altar. 



Part put on 
the tip of the 
right ear, &c., 
of the offerer. 



Parts eon^ 



honour of Ood. 



The fat, kid- 
neys, and caul. 



Where 
consumed. 



On fhe altar 
of burnt-of- 
fering. 



Parts aiven by 

Ood to the 

PriesU, 



The remainder 
to be eaten bj 
all the priests 
in the holy 
place. 



Note.— A i>eculiarity of the <tn-offering of the individual was that, after it had been sacrificed, it (alone of 
all tiie sacrifices) was pronounced most holy ; even to this extent, that whatever touched the flesh of it, or 
was spriukled (even accidentally) with the blood of it, at once became holy. The symbolism of this is not very 
apparent. I put forward the following suggestions with diffidence :— 1. It was intended to encourage men to, 
the performance of that most irksome of all duties, an earnest confession of sin, with prayer for the Divine, 
forgiveness. 2. It was intended to leave an opening for a more solemn symbolism of national sin, and its re-i 



moval in those great offerings which were burnt without the camp as accursed. 3. It was intended to fix the| 
attention of the Israelite on the exceeding value of blood as an offering for sin, and so to foreshadow the puri- 



The Pafliover, 

A family feast and 
sacrifice. 



A male lamb, or kid 
of the first year. 



Sprinkled with 
hyssop on the 
door-posts and 
lintel. Also, 
(nationally) 
on the altar. 
2 Chronicles. 



Gbvehal R£MARKs.~Every victim must be without blemish, typifying the perfection of character of Him 
who was to be admitted as our propitiatory offerii^, and expresnng the conviction of the oflSerer that perfect 
Innocence is due from every creature to its Creator. That uie blood must be offered before the reet of the 
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Parts gtven 

by Qod to the 

offerer and 

htsfriendi. 



Mode 9f offering. 



Voluntary 

or 
binding. 



Significance, 



Note. There is no mention of sin-of^ 
ferings till after the worship of the 
golden calf. 



tion. The ashes 
were to be min- 
gled with run- 
ning water at the 
time of use. 

(e.) In the cleanaing 
of the leper on the 7fh 
day. 

None. Binding. ^ Note. There^is no mention of dn-K>f^ y. 2. (a.) "When a per- 

son had ignorantly ap- 
Otriated something 
catedtoGod;when 
he had lied or de- 
frauded, &c., and after- 
wards confessed; the 
offence generally im- 
plying an injury done 
to one's neighbour, and 
the offender confessing 
without a legal convic- 
tion. 

y. 2. {b. ) In the cleans- 
ing of the leper on the 
7th day. When a Na- 
zarite had been defiled 
by a corpse. 

fving power of Christ's blood on the individual believer after individual sins. 4. As the blood sanctified even 
the vessel and gsrii.ent on which it fell, it was intended to remind us that Christ claims our bodies as well as 
our souls. (But Qu.) 5. Had it anything in common with " Therefore doth My Father love Me, because I 
lay down My life for the sheep ;" and " Wherefore God hath also highly exalted Him," &c.? 6. Perhaps it 
was intended to remove any scruple which the priests might have entertained about eating the flesh of the 
animal. (This, however, will not account for the ordinance about the blood.) If so, it contains an additional 
witness to the general doctrine that the sin of the offender is reckoned over to the victim. 



Occasion vohen offered. 



All, except 
the blood and 
fat. 



KUled in the 
evening, and 
eaten by the com- 
pany standing 
and equipped as 
for a journey, 
with unleavened 
bread and bitter 
herba. Whatever 
was left till 
morning was to 
be burnt with 
fire. 



Binding. 



On all occasions, except the first, it 
was a kind of Eucharistic peace-offer- 
ing. On the first occasion it was not 
Eucharistic, but mainly a prayer that 
danger might be averted, and deliver- 
ance given; it partook of the nature of 
the flreewill peace-offerings, and partly 
(compare the sprinkling) of the expiatory 
offering. 



On the 14th day of 
the month Nisam, an- 
nually. 



sacrifice, signified that the life must first be given to God, if the offering of gifts is to be accepted. 
Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 6. 
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Sermon VI., on David's Sacrifice, has for its text Psalm 
li. 16, 17, but is partly concerned with Psalm L; both of 
these Psalms appearing, at first sight, to discredit the 
value of the Levitical sacrifices. 

In his usual manner Mr. Maurice says, — " In all the in- 
stitutes which it (the book of Leviticus) contains, God is 
commanding a people with whom He has already made a 
covenant, what they shall do to testify that they are in that 
covenant, and that they have broken it. They are righteous, 
for He has chosen them and united them to Himself; 
they have distrusted Him ; they have forgotten that they 
are a righteous people — they have chosen ways of their 
own. By their oflfering of beasts they acknowledge that 
it is so : they take up their place as Israelites ; He accepts 
them.'* Perhaps, in this passage, the word " consecrated*' 
would be better English than " righteous.*' But its prin- 
cipal peculiarity is the strange light in which it exhibits 
the nature of a covenant. We know that a covenant im- 
plies the joint action of two parties, and that the breaking 
of the covenant by one of them deprives him of any title 
to further advantages from it, and subjects him to penal- 
ties, if the other is able to inflict them, unless, by some 
method allowed by the other, he can be restored to that 
covenant. He is no longer in the covenant. If, then, we 
are to regard the oflfending IsraeKte as having by his sin 
broken the covenant of God, we must also regard the sin- 
oflfering, or trespass-oflfering (as the case may be), as the 
appointed means of restoring him to the covenant. But 
neither of these Psalms alludes to sin-offerings or tres- 
pass-offerings, in any of the words which appear to have 
attracted Mr. Maurice's notice. Moreover, the " breaking 
or transgressing of God's covenant" in the Old Testament, 
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signifies sins (not of infirmity or of ignorance^ but) of 
presumption: and for such sins no sacrifices were ap- 
pointed in the law. To this, allusion is made in Hebrews 
X. 26, 27. Now the* first part of Psalm 1., down to verse 
15, (which is the part which Mr. Maurice quotes,) does 
not refer to persons who had thus broken the covenant. 
The 51st Psalm, if we accept the superscription, was 
written by one who had committed presumptuous sin. 

In the 50th Psalm, the reference in verse 5 is to Exodus 
xxiv. 7 ; and in verse 8, to Leviticus i., iii. Mention is 
made, not of necessary ofierings of individuals, but of their 
volimtary offerings, and of the necessary burnt-offerings 
of the nation; offerings which contained no confession 
of definite sins, but which were symbols of self-dedica- 
tion and of thanksgiving, or fulfilments of vows, or re- 
quests (not for pardon, but) for successes. The burden of 
tiie Psalm is that the offerer must bring that real worship 
of the heart of which these sacrifices were the symbols, 
and almost the namesakes. The sacrifices are spoken of, 
not with absolute, but with relative disparagement; but 
disparagement of such a kind as would tend to the more 
reverent use of the ceremonies. In verse 14, for instance, 
the words " offer*' and " thanksgiving*' suggest no sacri- 
ficial notions to a modem Englishman; yet they are 
both sacrificial terms, and the first clause would not be 
ill translated^ *' sacrifice unto the Lord a peace-offering of 
thanks.*' Such phraseology preserves the outward part of 
religion, while it subordinates it to the inward and spi* 
ritual : and even Christians are to " glorify God in their 
body and in their spirit." And so it is, that when the 
inward meaning of a rightful symbol is pointed out, men 
who are insincere and worldly neglect the symbol under 
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pretence of respect for its meanings whilst devout and 
sincere worshippers use it more frequently and reverently, 
and are more assisted by it, than before. Besides, until 
Christ came, the Legal Sacrifices, having shadows of good 
things to come, possessed a value over and above what 
was commxmicated to them by the temper of those who 
used them. 

In his remarks on the 51st Psalm, Mr. Maurice assumes, 
and argues on the assumption, that David, to procure the 
forgiveness of his sins, had made more costly gifts than 
before, — burnt-offerings especially, — and had found them 
inefficacious to remove the weight of guilt from off his 
heart. Now, as this is mere assumption, it is, of course, 
an insufficient foundation for any argument. But it is 
apparently contrary to Scripture : first, because according 
to the law, David must have known that he could not 
be permitted to offer burnt-offerings until after he had 
obtained pardon and reconciliation, — he knew that if 
sacrifice was to help him, it must be a sin- or a trespass^ 
offering of some kind ; secondly, because the law of Moses 
contained no prescription for wilful, presumptuous sin, 
such as his had been, — his life was forfeit; thirdly, 
because, when Nathan charged him with it, he at once 
confessed the sin, and was assured of forgiveness, but not 
of removal of temporal penalties ; fourthly, because David 
must long ago have been aware of what constituted the 
real worth of a sacrifice (as far as the temper of the 
offerer was concerned), and could not now be making 
experiments to obtain that knowledge. 

The Psalm is to be regarded as composed subsequently 
to Nathan's visit, but as representing convictions which 
that visit awakened. David did not learn thereby to de- 
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spise sacrifices ; for the consummation of his wishes^ ex- 
pressed in the Psalm, is that God would so bless His people 
that they should worship Him by abundance of offerings 
and whole burnt-offerings. He had been brought to feel 
that he was not in the position* of an ordinary offender, 
for whose sin an offering was provided ; but of a wilful 
rebel who needed some certainty of restoration, such as 
the law did not reveal; nay, symbolically, of a leper, 
whose leprosy could be removed by no man, not even by 
priestly assistance, — ^who must bide the Lord's time, and, 
when He should see fit to remove the plague, must be 
cleansed symbolically by blood of expiatory sacrifices, 
(which were arranged after the model of the sin-offerings 
on the great annual day of expiation,) sprinkled on him 
by a bunch of hyssop °. The removal of his sin, and his 
purification, were imlike those of ordinary cases; they 
must be specially the Lord's doing, and that because he 
had put himseK beyond the pale of the Divine covenant. 
This is the burden of the Psalm down to verse 14 in- 
clusive ; it is concerned with cleansing from sin. The re- 
mainder of the Psalm is inspired by recollections of the 
other kinds of sacrifice. When David says, "Thou de- 
sirest not sacrifice," i.e. a thank-offering, "else would 
I give it : thou delightest not in burnt-offerings f' . " The 
sacrifices,'' i. e. the thank-offerings, " of God are a broken 
spirit : a broken and a contrite heart, God, Thou wilt 
not despise;" he is speaking of the offerings which his 
joy and thankfulness will prompt after he knows that he 
is ftdly restored to the favour of God. Mr. Maurice points 
out rightly, that the more a sinner's heart is broken by a 
conviction of his guilt the more truth, and therefore 
o See verse 6, and Levit. 14. 
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the more completeness, there is in its devotion to God. 
It is the shattering of the heart which [loosens its affec- 
tions for things earthly, and] destroys all conceit of self^ 
all attachment to sin ; which makes it as much a homo- 
geneous offering (if I may use the phrase), and so^ of its 
kind, a sound offering, as for religious purposes it now can 
be made. But then it is the previous sinfulness which 
constitutes the necessity of this. The freedom from ble- 
mish of the Levitical victims was a figure of a more per- 
fect sacrifice than a restored sinner can make in the days 
of his human infirmity : it symbolised a holiness which 
Adam had before the fall, or rather that greater holiness 
which, as man, our Lord alone has possessed since the 
fall ; it also held up to the Israelite a standard of holiness 
after which he must strive, though he failed to reach it. 
After David had broken the covenant, and was restored 
to its privileges, his position was different from and lower 
than what it had been : the thank-offering which he must 
bring was that of a comminuted heart, for it was only 
by being shattered that his heart could be purged of sin. 
But he was so humbled as to fear lest his sin, like that of 
Achan, might bring evil on the nation ; hence, in verse 
18, he prays that God would do good to Zion and Jeru- 
salem. And, in speaking of the joyful offerings which the 
people would then make, he does not suggest that they, 
too, must bring hearts broken and bruised ; they have not 
transgressed the covenant as he had done. God would 
not despise the offering of a broken heart from him, be- 
cause, in his case, a broken heart was more devout and 
complete than any attempt at a whole one could be ; but 
he does not bring down to his own level those who had 
not been guilty of sins of gross presumption : they are 
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able, he hopes, as before, to offer the legal sacrifices with 
something like an approximation to their true signifi- 
cance. So much happier is it not to sin, than to sin and 
repent ! 

Mr. Maurice has seen only a very little of this ; for he 
had not taken pains to observe the differences among the 
Levitical sacrifices. And, as usual, he has made the sup- 
position that, up to the time when this Psalm was first 
suggested to David, David had but an obscure idea of the 
true meaning of sacrifice ; an improbable thing in itself, 
and at variance with the apparent readiness with which 
he humbled himself at Nathan's rebuke. 

As might be expected, his allusions to the legal sacri- 
fices are, almost without exception, a series of blunders. 
Thus, p. 89, he states that all the offerings at the door 
of the tabernacle were accompanied with frankincense, 
whereas no sacrifice of an animal was so accompanied; 
only the blood of the sin-offering on the annual day of 
atonement was not to be presented in the holy of holies, 
except amid a cloud of incense, one object of which was to 
conceal the mercy-seat from any irreverent gaze of the 
high-priest. Again, he says that frankincense was the 
symbol of acceptance with God (an error which also oc- 
curs in Wilberforce's " Incarnation,'^ p. 231) ; whereas the 
expression, "a sweet savour unto the Lord," seems to 
belong to animal sacrifices, not to the incense ; and the 
incense signifies prayer p. Again, he intimates that all 
offerings at the door of the tabernacle were peace-offer- 
ings; which is nothing like the truth. Again, he is of 
opinion that this Psalm is the key to all the others (p. 98), 
and to their references to a higher Xing than David, be- 

p Pa. cxli. 2; Rev. y. 8. 
F 
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caiLse it implies so full a participation in the poverty, the 
emptiness, and the sinfulness of mankind : whereas there 
is nothing in the Psalm specially connected with David 
08 king, not even the idea that his exalted rank has ag- 
gravated his guilt. 

Notwithstanding these ignorances in this and the pre- 
vious sermon, Mr. Maurice is evidently of opinion that he 
construes the Divine ordinances about sacrifice ''as strictly 
as laws should be construed/^ (p. 87). 

Mr. Maurice appears to intend the following as a sub- 
stantial argument against the more popular view of sacri- 
fice : — " We may build up for ourselves a notion of some 
one who has come to ofier a great and gorgeous present to 
the Lord of all, which has changed His mind towards His 
creatures ;'' whereas our Lord said, " Lo, I come : in the 
volume of the book it is written of Me,*^ — ^not to alter 
Thy purpose, but—" to do Thy will, O God." This is an 
ignorafio elenchi. Even the highest Calvinist lays his 
foimdation of Christianity in the Father's devising the 
scheme of salvation ; whilst, at the same time, he holds 
that perfection of justice in the Infinite Being, as well as 
His own revelation of Himself in Genesis ii. and Exodus 
xxxiv,, &c., &c., rendered it morally impossible that hu- 
man sin could be passed over, imless some just person 
should suffer penalties for the sins of the unjust. In this 
scheme, whatever its accuracy may be, there is no sup- 
position that the will of God was changed by the death 
of our Lord. 

It is one thing to explain texts of Scripture ; another, 
to make them serve as pegs on which to hang loose 
generalizations of our own. 

In connection with the 4th, 5th, and 6th Sermons, the 
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reader is requested to attend to the preceding table of 
Jewish sacrifices. 

What Mr, Maurice has advanced in these six Sermons 
on the Sacrifices of the Old Testament is, in outline, as 
follows: — "The sacrifices before Moses were human in- 
ventions ; and the patriarchs who made those inventions 
were very right-minded men indeed, but otherwise ig- 
norant and rather slow-witted, if not stupid ; they were 
not only the antipodes of the civilization of this nine- 
teenth century, but in point of general intelligence on any 
subject save religion, if not on that also, greatly inferior 
to their contemporaries. AbePs offering was the mute 
expression of a sense of helplessness, dependency, and sin ; 
which sense was merely instinctive, certainly exceeding 
his mental ability to put into words. Noah^s offering of 
the tamest animals by fire signified (though he was not 
aware of it) his sense of danger by tmter, dominion over 
the mightiest animals, and the social relations of men. 
Abraham's offering of Isaac twelve, twenty, or perhaps 
thirty years after his birth, formed the expressive re- 
lief from the overpowering thankfulness on account of 
the gift of Isaac : he could shew his thankfulness for the 
birth of Isaac in no other way than by offering him for a 
burnt-offering ; he was occupied exclusively with the en- 
deavour to put his own feelings into a visible act. And 
it is not necessary to listen to the explanation of the acts 
which are found in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

All these sacrifices were human inventions, or the ex- 
pression of human convictions. Sacrifices, as a matter of 
Divine revelation and decree, began with the Passover 
(the text for Mr. Maurice's Sermon on the Passover not 
being concerned with it), which signified the dedication 
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of the first-born to God, and commemorated, even on its 
first institution, God's love to the Israelites, and was 
scarcely even an instrumental cause of their deliverance 
from Egypt. Next came the (other) legal sacrifices, the 
characteristics of which are, that they are not obligatory, 
that they are not national ; that, whatever the sin of the 
ofi!erer may have been, they assume that he is still in the 
covenant which he has broken, and that every sacrifice 
of whatever kind, is a sin-oflfering, a peace-offering, or a 
thank-offering indifferently, according to the point from 
which it is viewed. David, however, was made more fully 
acquainted than Moses with the significance of sacrifice, 
when he had in vain offered a conjecturable quantity of 
bumt'oSeruigs to remove his guilt : he found out that a 
broken heart was better than a whole one as a sacrifice. 
And the Jews who read in this Psalm of their great king 
having had his heart broken by the consciousness of 
adultery and murder, would be led to see in him a type of 
that broken-hearted, sinless King and Sacrifice of Israel, of 
whom Mr. Maurice does not appear to think that they 
would see any types in those Levitical sacrifices which 
Holy Scripture includes in the assertion that the Mosaic 
law contained a shadow of good things to come, especially 
in the Passover and in the sin-offerings on the annual day 
of atonement. The unfailing feature of sacrifice is, that 
it is the giving up of the man himself who offers it. 

In this way, the significance of the Old Testament sacri- 
fices is reduced to a minimum, and their doctrine of blood 
being a cause and instrument of their removal of guilt, and 
of the victim bearing the sins of the offerer, is ignored. 
Sacrifice is not "meritorious 5" it points out no '^ satis- 
faction for sins.'* 
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Sermon VII., the first on New Testament Sacrifice, is 
from 1 Peter i. 18—20. 

In the historical deduction of the Scriptural doctrine, 
(the Prophets being omitted by Mr. Maurice, as treated of 
by him in previous works,) the announcement of John the 
Baptist claimed the first place, and of this the present 
text may fairly be regarded as a fuller development. And 
though the 40th Psalm, and the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, 
undoubtedly prophesied of our Lord as the grand Sacri- 
fice, yet the Passover was chronologically the first of the 
Mosaic types of our Saviour, and has furnished compari- 
sons to no less than three of the New Testament writers. 
Though, therefore, the typical value of the Passover may 
not be so full as that of the great annual sin-offering of 
the Jewish nation, Mr. Maurice was right in putting a 
passage like the text at the head of his New Testament 
references on the doctrine of Sacrifice*; only it should 
have been the Passover in its first, not in any subsequent 
celebration which he was considering. 

He devotes himself, however, at present, to the con- 
sideration of the phrase, " foreordained before the founda- 
tion of the world, but manifest in these last times,^^ of 
which he gives the following remarkable interpretation : — 
*' The Son, who alone knows the Father, was known to the 
Father as ike Divine Son, as one in will and mind with 
Him, before the foundation of the world ; but the only 
way in which His Sonship could be manifested to us was 
by sacrifice, — by that sacrifice of Himself which included 
both His ministerial life and His death." 

Now, the inaccuracy of this explanation is grossly ob- 
vious. St. Peter is speaking of our Lord, not as God, but as 
Christ ; and not as Christ merely, but as Christ the Pass- 
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over. As God the Son^ our Lord would be designated 
"known," not "foreknown^/' The latter term speaks of 
things not yet in existence; and our Lord as actual man, 
Buffering for our sins, did not exist before the Incarna- 
tion; as "very God of very God," He did. Moreover, 
when Holy Scripture speaks of our Lord being manifested 
to mankind as ^^the Son of Gad/' this manifestation is 
said to be made — ^not, as Mr. Maurice has it, by His 
sufferings and sacrifice, but — by His miracles and resur- 
rection. When St. Paul speaks of our Lord's learning 
obedience by suffering, his phrase is, "though He were 
a Son ;" evidently implying that the sufferings were by 
no means a manifestation of His Divine Sonship, And 
in 1 Corinthians xv. he puts the supposition of our Lord 
not having risen from the dead ; in which case, so far is 
he from detecting any evidence of Jesus being the Son of 
God in His previous sufferings, that he says, trenchantly, 
that all hope would have been extinct, and faith vain. 
The allusion of St. Peter in the text is to the Paschal 
Lamb, and by means of that, not to the life or nature, 
but to the death of our Lord, as that by which we are 
redeemed. So much, in brief, for the general drift of 
Sermon VII. It contains, in addition, other ideas which 
deserve separate notice, as evidence of the author's in- 
accurate way of dealing with Scripture and theology. 

Reverting, for instance, to his previous sermon on the 
Sacrifice of David, he says that David's sin and repentance 
taught him that "he must be on a level with all men 
before he can be what he ought to himself*' Hence, (this 
is an argument,) " if there could be one who never did lift 

4 And, according to Mr. Maurice's theory, the participle should have been 
in the present tense. 
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up himself above liis brethren, must he not be the per- 
fectly righteous man ? . . . Must he not have a feeling and 
experience of their sins which they have not themselves ' P" 
Is it not involved in the very idea of such a man, '^ that 
he sacrifices himself?" Again, David was taught that 
the highest of all sacrifices must be a '^ sacrifice of God," 
must be originated, prepared, and offered by God. (I have 
already reminded the reader that a sacrifice, which is an 
act of worship, cannot, by its very nature, be offered by 
God m God.) Further, the prayers, and almost despair, 
of the Old Testament saints taught them that '^ such a 
one there is, and such a one will be manifested." 

Now here we have the deep convictions of earnestness, 
if those convictions ever eidsted ; or, rather, the ingenious 
assumptions of Mr. Maurice^ made to serve as a Divine 
revelation. The idea of a righteous man which naturally 
arose in the breast of an earnest Jew necessarily involved 
the notion of his being a sacrifice, — which is assumption 
No. 1. Men had a yearning for a perfectly righteous 
man, — which is more probable than the last, but yet is 
assumption No. 2. The strength of that yearning (which 
has to be proved) involved the future existence of that 
man, that sacrifice ; — assumption No. 8^ 

Now we may feirly object (and as these assumptions 
are made to do the work of a revelation, one unan- 
swered oljection is fatal to them,) to No. 3, that no 
yearning can prove the present, much less the future, 
existence of precisely that for which men think they 
long : men's desires are often totally different from their 
needs. Secondly, to No. 1 : the above argument would 
prove that every good angel also is a sacrifice of cor- 
' See below on Sermon XIL 
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Tesponding kind ; whicli cannot be admitted^ inasmuch as 
Mr. Maurice evidently intends to include sin-oflfering in 
this application of the word " sacrifice/' Thirdly, to No. 2 : 
what the Old Testament saints chiefly longed for was 
not a righteous man, as such, or as a sacrifice, but a king 
and deliverer acting on righteous principles. Even if the 
prophecy of Zechariah, {" He shall be a priest upon His 
throne,") or that of Psalm ex., were realized by the Jews 
as applying to the priesthood of the Messiah ; still what 
they looked for primarily was a prophet armed with the 
authority of Moses, a king armed with the power and 
glory of which those of David and Solomon were types. 
The idea of a righteous man suffering as a sacrifice for the 
sins of others is to be found in Isaiah liii. : but can it be 
proved that Isaiah knew of whom he was speaking P But 
the idea that a man's righteoujsness necessitates his be- 
coming a sacrifice for the sins of others is not^ I appre- 
hend, to be found in the Old Testament. If it is, 
Mr. Maurice can perhaps point it out ; if not, he has no 
right to put it there. The 51st Psalm, as it does not 
speak in the person of our Lord, could not intimate this. 
The 52nd and 53rd chapters of Isaiah did state that He 
was to be a Man of sorrows ; but they contain the true 
doctrine of the sin-offering, which Mr. Maurice apparently 
has not yet discovered. 

On page 108 occurs a curious misprint, by which, 
be/are this Epistle of St. Peter was written, St. John is 
made to say, " In Him was life," &c. 

On page 112 we find a summary of the significance of 
the several sacrifices which have been hitherto considered. 
Here Abel is made to worship God by a dead animal, i. e. 
by the slaying of an animal ; a view which does not appear 
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in the sermon on AbeFs Sacrifice. This is one of the in- 
dications, of which I have spoken in the preface, that 
Mr. Maurice began to preach this series of Sermons on 
Sacrifice before he had studied the subject. 

At the end of some lengthy justification of his pre- 
ference of "foreknown" over "foreordained," he says 
that the foreknowledge spoken of in the text "becomes 
the commimion of will and purpose in the persons of the 
Godhead — our belief in which saves us from the necessity 
and the horror of ascribing self-will to the Author of all." 
Into the question of predestination I shall not enter; it is 
above our capacities: only, I have formerly known Cal- 
vinists who taught the most perfect union of will and 
purpose in the Trinity as not at all adverse to their 
predestinarian theory ; and the two doctrines do not ap- 
pear to be such as need at all clash with one another. 
Mr. Maurice wishes to charge the common belief in 
vicarious sacrifice with the fault of attributing " self-will" 
to God; a charge which involves an almost grotesque 
confusion of ideas. If we inevitably attribute will to the 
Almighty, His will must be paramount to all other wills. 
To conceive Him preferring the will of another to His 
own would involve a denial, not only of His supremacy, 
but of His righteousness and wisdom, because His will 
must be perfectly righteous and true. There is no self- 
will in a master requiring his servant's implicit obedience. 
We have no need to ask whether the Almighty could, or 
could not, will otherwise than as He does ; it is sufficient 
for us, with our limited faculties, to know that, even if it 
seem perplexing to us. His will must be right : God must 
" be true, though every man be a liar." Self-will and self- 
ishness in any one imply the existence of another will 
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which has a claim to relative consideration, and the interfer- 
ence with that will ; but^ in the supposed case, no such wills 
exist, since the creatures can have no right or claim to 
anything longer than it pleases Him " for whose pleasure 
they exist and were created/' Self-will, as a blameable 
thing, in regard of His creatures, is a thing which it is 
simply absurd to predicate of Deity*. 

But if what Mr. Maurice means by this self-will is a 
supposed difference of wills of Persons of the Trinity ; the 
answer is, that, a Trinity in the Godhead being purely 
a matter of revelation, the harmony of will in God is a 
necessary ^r^upposition : so that to conceive of the Father 
as devising a plan which the Son was to carry into actirai 
involves antecedently the conception that the Son would 
fulfil it. Of these high matters it is enough to say that, 
beyond what He Himself has revealed, it is not always 
reverential to proceed ; and that any accoimt of a Deity 
who could be perfectly comprehended by His creatures 
would be ipso facto an imposture. In wishing to make 
everything in our Saviour's history a necessary result of 
His Divine nature, Mr. Maurice is in danger of limiting 
our Lord's freedom of will. Besides, he ought first to 
satisfy us that the creation of any class of creatures — -man- 
kind, for instance — ^was an absolutely necessary result of 
Divinity. If Divine freedom of will is to be allowed in 
our creation, it is no clear token of capacity for accurate 
reasoning to limit the same will in our redemption. 

Mr. Maurice is also guilty of systematically exsiccating 

the doctrine of Sacrifice^ Sacrifice is a species of obe- 

dience; but we are required to believe that obedience 

always constitutes sacrifice. Will Mr. Mtturice venture 

• Cf. Bom. iz. 
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to produce one Scriptural statement which speaks of our 
Lord as a Sacrifice, and especially a sacrifice for sin, ex- 
cept as man. 

As Mr. Maurice's view has something in common with 
the doctrine of the vicarious atonement of our Lord, con- 
siderable similarity is likely to exist amongst the deduc- 
tions from both views. Both declare that God " was in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself." Both declare 
that the Sacrifice of Christ on the Cross is irresistible 
evidence of the love of the Father to all mankind ; though 
it may be questioned how far Mr. Maurice's system proves 
this *. Whatever beneficial effect, therefore, to change the 
heart of the believer, may result from the partial view, 
may be included in the fuller and more orthodox doctrine. 



The Eighth Sermon is from the same text as the seventh, 
but addresses itself to Christ's Sacrifice as " a Bedemp- 
tion.'' The sum of the argument is that redemption in 
the New Testament is always Jram something ; that it is 
redemption from iniquity, sin, &c. ; the suggestion is that, 
therefore, Xvrpov and its derivatives do not suggest de- 
liverance from the condemnation of God. Even if this 
were so, it would not foreclose the main question. The 
texts to which Mr. Maurice refers, speak not only of a deli- 
verance, but of a method of deliverance ; they mention a 
price paid, or a sin-offering made. Thus, in the text, St. 
Peter contrasts the blood of the true Paschal Lamb with 
ransoms of silver and gold ; a contrast which would have 

*■ It certainly leaves nntonched the difficulty of understancUng that God 
should take a pleasure in the death of His Son : for which the common view 
finds a moral necessity, if the object, viz. our pardon, was to he ohtained. 
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been out of place, had there not been a point of resem- 
blance between the things compared: and that resem- 
blance obviously consists in this, that something is given 
as an equivalent, or compensation, without which the per- 
son in bondage could not be set free. Thus the blood of 
the first Passover, (as distinguished from all subsequent 
Passovers,) was given instead of the life of one of the 
family ; it was symbolically a price paid before the re- 
demption was effected, as the condition of the deliverance 
of the family from the evil which was coming upon the 
country where they dwelt. Again, in Hebrews ix. 12, 
(a passage which Mr. Maurice has quoted,) a special com- 
parison is instituted by the inspired writer with the office 
of the Aaronic high-priest, in carrying the blood of the 
great annual sin-offering into the holiest place, to purify 
it and restore to the Israelites the privilege of worship- 
ping God; the word Xvrpaxnv, therefore, implies not 
merely deliverance from sin, but such a deliverance as was 
typified by the annual sin-offering, the life of which was 
given instead of the life of the sinners. Mr. Maurice has 
also quoted Titus ii. 11 — 15. In this, too, the allusions 
are sacrificial : — " Jesus Christ gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto Him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works. These and 
the like passages are to be understood by being regarded 
from the position of a Jew who was familiar with the 
doctrines of the Law of Moses. Thus, when the Apostle 
says, the blood of Christ shall "purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God;*' we are to 
remember that \mder the Mosaic law an offender was not 
allowed to bring to God the burnt-offering (of self-devo- 
tion and good works) until he had first been cleansed 
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from guilt and sin by the sin-offering. These phrases refer 
to the expiation of the sins themselves^ not, as Mr. Mau- 
rice would have it, to the producing of the persuasion that 
God was angry and is gracious, that the offerer had been 
at war with Him, and was now at peace. The same sacri- 
ficial force of airokurpaxTLfiy in Bom. iii. 24, 25, suggested 
to the Apostle the subsequent word iXaarqpiov. The same 
is seen in Ephes. i. 7 and Coloss. i. 14 ; the latter of 
which passages throws light on the former, inasmuch as 
the a(f>€a'i<i r&v dfrnprio^v, (which in both instances is put 
in apposition with airoKxnpwaL^,) is there distinguished 
from our " deliverance from the power of darkness and 
translation into the kingdom of God;" an idea which 
does not occur in the former. The same is also seen in 
Heb. ix. 5, where death is spoken of as the [Levitical] 
requisite for procuring redemption (not from, but) of sins. 
It is doubtless the case, that the words frequently ob- 
tained a general and shallow usage^ in which the notion 
of substitution, or ransom, was not prominent; but this 
was a shallow application of the term, and had not suc- 
ceeded in ejecting the other and fuller application, as is 
shewn in the passages already quoted. 

Mr, Maurice does not ignore the notion of " ransom,'* 
or " price/' which the words contain ; but he does not see 
its force : he had not studied the Old Testament accounts 
of the sin-offerings. His explanation is, " Christ surren- 
ders Himself to do the will of God ; and the result of that 
surrender is, that men may be rescued from a state which 
is contrary to the will of God, — a state of separation from 
Him, and of consequent immorality, lawlessness, and moral 
debasement." There is nothing implied in these words 
beyond the doctrine of the burnt-offering; no intelligence 
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of a sin-offering. The benefit of our Lord's Sacrifice 
would appear to be not substantial^ but moral. I suspect 
that be was confirmed in this erroneous opinion by neg- 
lecting to observe that the word dvofjUa in the New Tes- 
tament is sometimes used of past transgressions, and not 
only of present evil inclinations \ 

He refers also to our Lord's words, '^ The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many ;" of which, his expla- 
nation is as follows : — " I do not think that it is just in 
that place we should have expected to find this phrase. 
We speak of the unspeakably costly ransom which Christ 
offered for the redemption of man ; and we speak truly. 
He teaches us wherein the costliness of it consisted. He 
humbled Himself; He became a servant; He was the 
servant of all. Here was the sacrifice with which God 
was well-pleased ; here was the costly oblation ; here was 
the mighty ransom by which the one was able to deliver 
the many,'' &c. That is, it was our Lord's ministering to 
others which gave value to His death. Marvellous criti- 
cism ! who does not see that our Lord mentioned His ap- 
proaching sacrifice for the sins of men, as something which 
surpassed everything which would be ^suggested by the 
phrase "ministering." I should suppose the words to 
have been uttered with a slight pause, and with a change 
of expression and of tone, before " and" (which is more) 
"to give His life," &c. The ransom, though in some 
sense a ministering to others, was yet something deeper, 
more entire, more universal ; and it is not wonderful that 
at that time, when He was on His way to Jerusalem, and 
fiad Just been speaking of His baptism of blood, He should 
' See Bom. iv. 7; Heb. viiL 12, x. 17; 1 John iii. 4. 
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again allude to it in terms wlxich implied that mankind ge- 
nerally were concerned in His expiatory offering. Mr. Mau« 
rice forgot to look back on the seven verses immediately 
preceding his quotation. St. Paul (Philipp. ii.) speaks of our 
Lord's death as the lowest point of His humiliation. Mr. 
Maurice appears to think that the being servant of all was 
a deeper degradation than the crucifixion; and so, per- 
haps, it might have been, had the death of our Lord not 
been in any sense an expiatory offering. But the truth 
is, that the depth of His humiliation consisted in our sins 
being laid upon Him *. If He did not bear our sins on 
the cross, then is the crucifixion no longer the means and 
procuring cause of our salvation. 

Mr. Maurice, referring to the x>08sibility of rational in- 
habitants of other cosmical bodies than our own, says, 
— " So long as we think that the purpose of the Creator 
was turned into a new and strange direction, by the evils 
of men perpetrated or foreseen, so long we shall be uneasy 
when we think that myriads may. be living under the law 
of the same King and Father, of whose history we know 
nothing ;" especially " if we feel how glorious a principle 
that of sacrifice is, how impossible it is to imagine a 
blessed world where it does not exist.'' Mr. Maurice 
need not have gone out of his way to seek for possible 
inhabitants of planets revolving round some sun in the 
nebula of Orion, for instance. Let him apply his own 
remarks to the case of the angels. Surely no more diflS- 
culty ought to be felt in the one case than in the other. 
It is not doctrines of our salvation which create the sup- 
posed uneasiness, but that ignorant presumption which 
refuses to believe anything unlike to what is known al- 

» See Isa. lux.; 1 Pet. ii 24. 
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ready. The nefbular hypothesis cannot suggest any un- 
likelihood of planets like our own, of the same density, 
and in the same geological condition, revolving round any 
of the distinct stars which the telescope has discovered; even 
if that hypothesis were free from difficulties. And whether 
the inhabitants of such planets are rational and manlike ; 
whether, if they are such, they have ever sinned ; whe- 
ther, if they have sinned, any salvation has been provided 
for them, and how ; or whether, if they have made that 
progress in holiness and immortality for which Adam was 
intended, they have the slightest idea of our existence: 
these and a thousand similar questions are matters of vain 
curiosity, and cannot disturb any devout mind on any 
possible interpretation of the Sacrifice of our Lord. We 
have to remember that an analogical argument requires 
several instances; and in this case we have only one, 
which is as likely to be exceptional as normal; perhaps 
more so, since disobedience to our Maker, which charac- 
terizes mankind, is scarcely, ct priori^ to be expected to 
pervade the intelligent creation. We have, at present, 
just nothing to do with the inhabitants of other cosmical 
bodies. 



Sermon IX. is from Galatians iii. 13, 14. 

Mr. Maurice never knew of a parent who was angry 
with his disobedient child, and firm in punishing him, 
without losing his love for the child. He never read of 
that noble old lawgiver who enforced on his offending son 
the law that the adulterer must lose both his eyes, by put- 
ting out one of his son's eyes and one of his own. His 
notion of noble, dignified, righteous government is, that 
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when the subject is too wilful to obey the law, the disobe- 
dience must be forgiven, not punished. His opinion is, 
that there is a contradiction between the "principle that 
the loving will of the Father is the moving cause of the 
deliverance of man, and of the sacrifice by which that de- 
liverance has been accomplished," and the principle that 
Christ " stepped in as our Advocate to shield us from His 
Father^s indignation ; that He offered His Blood, which 
was an adequate purchase-money, or ransom, for it." He 
admits the use of the word * ransom,' provided only that it 
means bare deliverance, and not deliverance by a ransom. 
He believes that where it is written, " Cursed is every 
man that continueth not in all things written in the book 
of the law to do them ;" " Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree ;" " Christ was made a curse for us ;" 
the curse has nothing to do with any objective relation to 
God, but consists simply in the disquiet which exists in 
a man's heart ; so that by the phrase, " Christ hath re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law," nothing more is 
meant than that our Lord sets us free from the inward 
uneasiness which the law creates in the consciences of of- 
fenders. And this is deducing the doctrine of Sacrifice 
from Scripture ! 

He neglects the distinction between "us" and "you" 
which occurs in the Epistle of St. Paul. In describing 
St. Paul's message to the Gentiles of Galatia, he quotes 
the words, " God sent forth His Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were under the 
law, that we might receive the adoption of sons," without 
being at all aware that the verses refer expressly to the 
Jews as contradistinguished from the Gentiles. Nor does 
he observe how closely they are connected with his text, 

G 
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80 that the one explains the other^ and they set forth the 
work of Christ in redemption as containing a substitution 
of Himself as the sufferer for those who were really other- 
wise under the curse of the law. 

Again, in his explanation of the Apostle's argument, he 
points out well the temporary and provisional character of 
the law of Moses on .the whole ; but he does not discrimi- 
nate between the moral and the peculiar parts of that law. 
He calls attention to St. Paul's argument, that the pro- 
mise to Abraham, which was the foundation of the Jews' 
national privileges, was prior to the law, and so, in this 
respect, the blessing was prior to the curse ; but (perhaps 
without great blame) omits to observe that the fall of 
Adam was prior to the blessing of salvation, and that the 
salvation consists, in part, in a removal of the objective 
relation of guilt which Adam had contracted by his sin, — 
guilt, I mean, as distinguished from a subjective persua- 
sion of guilt. 

He says that, as salvation means the emancipation of a 
spirit from the chain of its own sins and fears, (ignoring 
or denying the Divine anger on account of such sins,) he 
only knows of one proof that any scheme of redemption 
can be effectual. "Appeal directly to the captive; see 
whether the announcement that the Son of God has died 
for him, does dissolve that horror of God, that feeling of 
Him as the tyrant, the forger of bonds, the inventor of a 
curse, by which he has been possessed." Now this an- 
nouncement is made, so far^ by those advocates of the 
common view to whom Mr. Maurice is opposed ; if, there- 
fore, the moral effect is the same, we have no sort of test 
here of the comparative value of the two views. But if 
there was no r$(U anger of God from which we needed to 
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be deKvered— if the death of our Lord was nowise penal 
and substitutory, then the suspicious conscience which 
Mr. Maurice elevates to the position of a touchstone of 
Divine truth might obviously answer, that the weight of 
unnecessary suflfering inflicted on our Lord was another 
evidence of the cruelty of the Almighty. He says, " If 
the spiritual bondage is not real, of course the spiritual 
redemption is not real/' Agreed. The advocates of the 
common view believe in a spiritual bondage, as well as in 
a judicial condemnation ; moreover, the word ' spiritual' 
itself, in such juxtaposition, is not free from ambiguity. 
But Mr. Maurice only seems capable of seeing one half 
of a question at once. 

Speaking of the effect of St. Paul's teaching on the 
Galatians, he says, " They could not any longer contem- 
plate death as God's curse, cutting them off from Himself, 
for Christ had endured it." This certainly appears to 
mean that, if the Son submitted to die, death could not 
be a sign of God's anger. And yet the first mention of 
death in the Bible is of death as a punishment for sin ; 
such also is the tenor of the Old Testament ; in the text 
of this sermon and other places'^, and in the account of 
our Lord's words on the cross. His death is represented as 
a cursed death, and as one which for a moment did in- 
clude being forsaken by the Father ; and in the great 
vision of the last judgment^ '^ death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire," evidently as being things hateful in 
the eyes of God. It is not because Christ died that death 
ceases to be a curse, but because in His death He bore the 
curse in our stead, and took away the sting of death ; and 
death still has the character of an affliction, though it be 
J Cf. Phaip. ii. ■ Rev. xx. 
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an affliction which purifies God's elect. Even St. Paul 
said of it, " Not for that he would be unclothed/' not that 
death is desirable in itself, " but clothed upon ;" the value 
of death is that, though of the nature of an enemy, it is 
yet the only way through which we can obtain the glori- 
ous body of the resurrection. 

Incidentally, he speaks of Abraham thus: — "He be- 
lieved the God who had spoken to him, who had given 
him this promise ; so he rose to the stature of a righteous 
man. He became like the Being who had adopted him.'' 
The faith, then, of Abraham, was actual inherent righte- 
ousness ; it had something of the character of a righteous- 
ness of works. The Scripture says that " his faith was 
reckoned to him for righteousness ;" not as righteousness ; 
not as anything good which Abraham worked out for 
himself. Nor, again, had Abraham, up to the time of 
this circumstance, been unrighteous in the sense either of 
being out of God's favour, or of being insincere in his 
devotion. The event has the nature of an instance of 
Abraham's conduct, not of a turning-point between living 
for time and living for God. 



The tenth Sermon has for its title, "The Sacrifice of 
Christ a Propitiation," and for its text, Rom. iii. 20 — ^27 ; 
scarcely an eighth part of it being devoted to the deduc- 
tion of the propitiatory character of our Lord's Sacrifice ; 
and that, in consequence of the previous ignoring of the 
Levitical sm-offering, is not only inadequately, but un- 
truly performed. 

" The first characteristic that would strike a reader of 
the text is, that the righteousness of God is the subject, 
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the groundwork, of the Apostle's discourse. He assumes 
that it is the purpose of God to make His righteousness 
known; that what man wants is that His righteousness 
should be made known. Nor does he for a moment distin- 
guish between the revelation of God^s righteousness and the 
revelation of Himself He supposes that God is the right- 
eous Being ; that He is this, and nothing but this ; that 
to be acquainted with Him is to be acquainted with right 
in its very essence, &c.'* 

Now the Apostle's argument, of which the text is one 
of the principal passages, extends from i. 16 to xi. 36. 
The text of the Apostle's argument is i. 16 — 18 ; and 
there the Apostle quotes the revelation of a righteousness 
of God as the means and proof that the Gospel is "a 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.'' 
He supposes that earnest men desire salvation, which be- 
gins in spiritual and ends in eternal life; and he com- 
mences the explanation of the scheme of salvation, by 
stating that a righteousness is necessary towards its at- 
tainment. He mentions, in the progress of his argument, 
three classes of unconverted men : 1st, those who do evil 
recklessly and with pleasure ; 2nd, those who flatter them- 
selves that they are acquiring a righteousness of their 
own by observance of the law, and that they are earning 
a title to salvation ; these, he says, " have a zeal of God, 
but not according to knowledge ;'' 3rd, those who, under- 
standing the spiritual character of the law, and endeavour- 
ing to fulfil it, find that it only kills all their hopes of 
acquiring righteousness, and are on the brink of despair, 
and prepared for the Gospel of Christ to be a power of 
God unto their salvation. He assumes, then, that what 
man wants is to establish his own righteousness^ and states 
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that the Gospel) refusing to comply with that want, refers 
him to a righteousness of God'. He does not assume that 
men desired a revelation of God, but, on the contrary, 
that " they did not like to retain God in their knowledge/' 
He is not speaking of a revelation of God as such. He 
mentions, i. 17, 18, two revelations,— one of a righteous* 
ness of God leading to salvation, the other of the anger of 
God against sin. He expands the latter in the fuller pas- 
sage in chap. ii. 5 — 16 ; and employs the words Sixalafia 
and SiKcuoKpKrla as including the vindictive punishment of 
offenders in the notion of Divine "righteousness" or "jus- 
tice.^' He speaks of the revelation of God's anger as a 
proof that, without the additional revelation of a " right- 
eousness of God,'' salvation must be impossible. He was 
not writing to philosophical speculators, who were in 
search of what is right '* in essence and substance," but to 
men who desired life aiid salvation, and who knew, from 
the teaching of conscience, and sometimes of Scripture, 
that the "righteous judgment" of God would require 
"righteousness" as their passport to life. Nor does St. 
Paul assume that God is righteous, and nothing but right* 
ecus. He speaks also of the love of God, — a characteristic 
which, though perfectly in union with, is yet distinct from 
righteousness, whatever theory may be advanced or sus- 
tained about one Divine attribute necessitating another. 
The word BCKaio<: occurs in the New Testtunent about 
eighty times, but not as equivalent to " good," or " kind," 
or "clement." It is distinguished from such words in 

• !rhe principle that erery Divine revelation had heea longed for and 
expected previously, however dear to Mr. Maurice, is an etr poit facto 
assumption, and likely to lead to a wton^ understanding of ahnost any text 
of the Bible. 
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passages like the following: — Matth. i. 19; Luke xxiii. 
60; Eom. v. 7, viL 12; 2 Thess. i. 5, 6; Eey. xvi. 6, 
6, 7 ; xix. 2. Where it is said in Holy Scripture that 
righteousness and love (or peace) coincide with, or kiss^ 
each other^ the possibility of their not having coincided is 
implied. Further, in Bom. i. 17, and in the second verse 
of the text, the Apostle^s phrase is not " the righteousness 
of God'' in the abstract, in the a&oae of an attribute of 
the Supreme Being, but a "righteousness of God" in the 
-sense of a provision for our salvation, which is '^unto and 
upon all them that believe/' 

" Next,'' says Mr. Maurice, St. Paul " affirms that the 
law testifies of this righteousness of God, but that it does 
not bring any man to the knowledge of righteousness ; on 
the contrary, it brings him to the knowledge of sin." 
What " righteousness of God" that is of which St. Paul 
affirms the law to have testified has just been stated. And 
that the law communicated abundance of instruction about 
righteousness is asserted in numerous passages in the Old 
Testament, of which it is sufficient to refer to Psalms xix. 
and cxix., and in the 7th chapter of this Epistle. The 
law brought men to a conscience, not of righteousness, but 
of sin; it failed in the former, not by its own nature^, 
but because (viii. 3) it was weak through the flesh. But 
the phrase, " the law and the prophets," in the text sig- 
nifies the whole of the Old Testtunent ; it includes the 
symbolism of the Mosaic ceremonies, and especially of 
the sin-ofiferings. 

" This righteousness, he says, eomes through the faith of 
Jesus Christ. 1 will not stop to dispute whether he means 
through the faith which Jesus Christ had in His Father, 

^ Rom. vii. 12, 16, 22. 
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tHat is, perhaps, the more obvious and natural construc- 
tion/' On the contrary, that construction (which sounds 
rather like clap-trap) would be at variance with the ge- 
neral usage of the New Testament. The principal pas- 
sages which bear upon it, and are decisive against it, are 
the following : — Mark xi. 22, (literally), " Have the faith 
of God f Acts iii. 16, " His name, through the faith of 
His name," &c. ; Bom. iii. 3, *' Shall their unbelief make 
the faith of God of none effect ?'' Gal. ii. 16, 20, iii. 22, 
26, (where the faith of Jesus Christ of one verse is the* 
faith in Jesus Christ of the other) ; Eph. iii. 12, iv. 13 ; 
Phil. iii. 9; Coloss. ii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 13; James ii. 1, 
" Have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ with re- 
spect of persons f Bev. ii. 13, xiv. 12. In some of these 
passages, moreover, the preposition hia. is followed by the 
genitive, when Mr. Maurice's interpretation would require 
the accusative. It might also have occurred to Mr. Mau- 
rice to examine, by aid (if necessary) of a Concordance, whe- 
ther our Lord is said in Holy Scripture to have faith in God, 
or to know that the Father always heareth Him «. There 
is, perhaps, only one passage which would appear to sanc- 
tion the former phrase ^ — a passage which quotes the Old 
Testament as prophetical of our Lord's humanity. That 
our Lord did exercise a perfectly human trust in the 
Father is admitted by all who acknowledge the union of 
the two natures ; but this trust or faith is not put pro- 
minently forward in Scripture. Besides, as the righteous- 
ness of God unto and upon all them that believe is said to 
be through the death of Christ, and the faith of our Lord 
in the Father would be mainly a part of His premua 
obedience, the passage would thus be made conAised, and 

< John xL ^ Heb. ii. 13. 
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the Apostle's attention withdrawn from the cross. More- 
over, it would then be strange that we nowhere meet with 
one of St. Paul's characteristic digressions on this faith 
exercised by our Lord in the Father, and its bearing on 
our salvation; for he has given himself abundance of 
occasions. On the same page we read, — " All have sinned, 
all have come short of the glory of God," (the Greek verb 
is in the present tense) ; " all" (this is Mr. Maurice's 
interpretation of the Apostle's words) *' are convicted by 
God's law, whether delivered in stones, or only speaking 
in the conscience, of having that in them which is at war 
with this righteousness." Now the phrase, " the glory of 
God," is to be understood from its use in the other pas- 
sages of Scripture where it occurs; and that use is (to 
omit for the present allusions to the last day) twofold. 
First, we have it as in John xi. 4, — " This sickness" of 
Lazarus " is not unto death, but for the glorp of God, that 
" the Son of Man may be glorified thereby ;" where 
the phrase signifies honour done to God, the hallowing 
of His Name. Secondly, we have it as in John xii. 43, 
where it is said of some timid believers that they loved 
''the glory of men rather than the ghry of God;'^ the 
phrase designating the praise, or approval, which God be- 
stows. Mr. Maurice ought, therefore, to have selected 
one of these in his explanation of the text ; he ought to 
have told us that the Apostle declares, either that ''men 
fail to render due honour to God," or that they fail " to 
obtain the approbation of God," both of which translations 
would belong to a religion which begins and ends with 
the Author of all being. The Apostle speaks of an ob- 
jective relation to God ; Mr. Maurice of a subjective con- 
dition or state of man. 
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On the phrase, "being justified freely by His grace," 
Mr. Maurice tells us that our translators, in adopting 
the rendering "justified," instead of "made righteous/' 
"dreaded lest men should fancy they had a righteous- 
ness of their own; and that dread no one could entertain 
so strongly as St. Paul." So far good. " But they did 
not tremble as much as the Apostle did, lest men should 
suppose that the judgment of God was not according to 
truths lest they should ever charge Him with acting on a 
legal fiction." Does this mean that our translators were 
either ignorant of the actual force of their translation, or 
that being aware of it, they deliberately allowed it to 
stand? and if the latter, are we to suppose that they 
were not acting conscientiously P If this is a mistrans- 
lation, by all means prove it such ; but, even then, do not 
charge it to the account of religious recklessness on the 
part of those excellent men, because it does not suit your 
views. This sneer is only another instance of the truth 
of that melancholy commonplace, that those who pro- 
fess the greatest liberality can be most illiberal on oc- 
casion. 

Let us refer to Romans iv. 3. Abraham's faith was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness ; not as of debt, as if it 
had been a real righteousness, as it must have been — ^but 
of grace. Is this also to be sneered at as a "legal 
fiction?" Again, mankind are pronounced guilty with- 
out exception, because they really are so: here is no 
fiction. Then they are acquitted, (Mr. Maurice's own 
word, p. 150, line 21,) i. e. pronounced innocent. They 
cannot be at the same time really guilty and innocent in 
respect of the same things. If there is a "legal fiction," 
it is here. It must be a legal fiction to acquit us of our 
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transgressions, unless some 6ne has ''borne our sins in His 
own body on the tree/^ suffered punishment in our stead, 
in order that it might be just for us to be pardoned. The 
*' righteousness of God/^ moreover, of the text, is " unto 
all and upon all them that believe ;" not, as Mr. Maurice 
would have it, in them all. It consists not in some in- 
ward condition to which we rise, but in a relation towards 
God to which we are admitted, a position given to us 
from without; it is a distinct thing from the inward 
holiness which grows up in the individual Christian. 

On the phrase, " being justified freely through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus/^ he says that the word 
redemption in this place " carries precisely the signification 
which it bore in all the cases which we have examined 
hitherto. They who were enslaved by the 'vain conver- 
sation handed down from their fathers,' who had thought 
of God as like themselves, who had regarded Him as an 
enemy/' (as if this were the vain conversation delivered 
from their fathers!) "were ransomed by the precious 
blood of the Lamb from that intolerable bondage ; those 
who were chained by their own iniquity were able to lay 
hold on a righteousness which was not their own, and yet 
which they could claim as their own,'' (a ' legal fiction/ 
I suppose) ; " those who felt that the law was cursing them 
and cutting them off from God, were brought nigh to 
God, were able to. call Him Father. This, which we 
found St. Peter and St. Paul asserting so emphatically 
in the other passages, comei out, if that is pomble, more 
clearly, more fully here." A monstrous assertion, which 
can only be accoimted for on the supposition that it was 
committed to paper after a long reverie, during which 
the author had forgotten the words of the text. Why, 
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in several of the other passages, the redemption, or ran* 
som, which of itself would put forward as the prominent 
idea a price paid, is mentioned as a redemption from 
something : here, in v. 24, there is no ^'framf^ anything ; 
the word is simply airdKurpaxreciff;, absolutely taken. From 
the 21st to the 26th verse inclusive there is not one word 
about the inward distress of the sinner, — ^not one word ; 
the whole idea of that distress has been lugged into it, 
head and shoulders, by Mr. Maurice, to serve a purpose. 
St. Peter wrote of a redemption from vain conversation ; 
this passage speaks simply of redemption : and Mr. Mau- 
rice's comment is that this passage brings out the idea of 
redemption from sorrow and distress, if possible, even 
more fully than the passage of St. Peter ; an assertion 
which has nothing to recommend it to our notice beyond 
its contradiction of the text ®. Moreover, what the idea 
was which suggested, or was suggested by, the word '* re- 
demption,'^ is evident from the sequel of the passage. 
St. Paul says, — " Being justified freely by His grace, by 
means of the redemption which is in Christ Jesus, whom 
God set forward to be a propitiatory offering hy His blood" 
(as the cause) " by faith,'' (as the means of appropriating 
the blessing to the individual believer). Here is the 
reason why he spoke of redemption : the word was, in his 
mind, constantly bound up with thoughts of our Lord as 
the great sin-oSermg, on whom our sins were laid, in 

* It will be observed that here, as usual, Mr. Manrice finds it impossible 
to believe that any word can signify the combination of two ideas. The 
word ' ransom' with him cannot possibly include the idea of a price pud. 
Because it happens to imply a deliverance from something, it cannot mean 
a spedfic kind of deliverance by something. All words are to represent 
summa genera, none to signify subordinate species. 
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order that we might be forgiven, and yet the character of 
the Unchangeable Ruler of things as strictly just, " not 
clearing the guilty/' and claiming vengeance as His own, 
might be vindicated and honoured. 

Again, Mr. Maurice says that, in this passage, " God is 
Himself," (it should be, Christ is Himself,) "the Re- 
deemer, the Deliverer," (observe how he attenuates the 
meaning of the word ' Redeemer' into that of a mere De- 
liverer,) " out of the fetters which it has forged for itself. 
He delivers it in the way which it feels and confesses to 
be the only possible way." As if our feelings and per- 
suasions could be any sufficient basis on which to ground 
a judgment on what is an " only possible way" with the 
All-wise I Oh this deification of human states of mind and 
feeling! "It could not know God, it could not be re- 
leased from the self-will which is contrary to God, if He 
did not meet it in sacrifice, if He did not Himself make 
the sacrifice which it can accept as the fullest revelation 
of His righteousness and His forgiveness." Here we are 
brought back again to Mr. Maurice's theory of the moral 
universe. There are only, it seems, two ideas in morality 
[or religion], self-will and self-sacrifice; these two form 
the boundary of the enchanted ground within which the 
polemic is shorn of his strength. What is truth, good- 
ness, righteousness, justice, or anything praiseworthy? 
The bewitched figure answers, " If not self-will, it is self- 
sacrifice." What is sin, guilt, unrighteousness, disobedi- 
ence, corruptness, negligence, or anything reprehensible P 
The bewitched figure responds, "If not self-sacrifice, it is 
self-will." How does the Supreme Being reveal His right- 
eousnesss ? The bewitched figure says, " A priori, it must be 
by sacrifice." Can the Supreme Being make a sacrifice ? 
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The enchanted one is writing about sacrifice ; from whicli 
it follows that everything good, eyen in a Supreme Being*, 
is a sacrifice. Is the Father ever said in Holy Scripture 
to make a sacrifice? The enchanted one is angry. Why- 
should you trouble him with anything so much like the 
ridiculous farce of scholarship as a minute comparison of 
parallel passages ? Do you not know that the constitution 
of a depraved sinner's mind is such that it cannot, d 
priori, know Ood, or agree with Him, unless He makes a 
sacrifice ? And do you not know that the canon of crea* 
tion and Providence consists in the impressiHlity of fallen 
human nature P Of course it is to be presumed that the 
Father not only plans and prepares, but makes and offers 
a sacrifice; which sacrifice is the only practical way of 
shewing that He is not self-willed. But may not the 
will of the Supreme Being be the canon of everything 
else ? and is not sacrifice a species of worship, and, conse- 
quently, only sacrifice when offered to some one who is 
supposed to be the God and Master of the offerer ? The 
bewitched figure is only writing "unlearned and prac 
tical" sermons, and ought not to be troubled with such 
questions ; his function is to put together the fragments 
of his Oriental puzzle into the form of sacrifice, whatever 
those fragments may be. May not the Sacrifice of the 
Cross have been a sacrifice made to the Father by our 
Lord acting as our representative ? an act of worship per* 
formed by the second Adam as our federal head P a sub- 
stitution of the second Adam as bearing our sins to save 
ufi from punishment ? The Apostle ought to have meant, 
and therefore must be shewn to mean, that by the Gross 
the Father offered a Sacrifice to shew us modems in a 
practical way a truth which good people had previously 
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believed without such proof, viz. that He is not self- 
willed. The German has gone into his study and lighted 
his pipe, and is developing the idea of the cameleopard. 

The essential idea, as everybody knows, of righteous- 
ness is not unselfishness ; it is the suum cuique. We should 
find it difficult to conceive what it means in the case of 
the Almighty, prior to all creation ; for then it fades away 
into truth and holiness. But, after a creation, righteous- 
ness comes into view as regarding the " fitness of things** 
first, and then what is due to one and to another; it 
rejoices in proportion ; it appoints difierent awards to su- 
perior and to inferior; it renders unto all their dues. 
This is what men always have understood by " righteous- 
ness.'* The question, be it observed, is not about the 
meaning of our English word * righteousness,* but about 
that of the Greek words SiKaioavvrj, hiiccuo^y and the He- 
brew p*]¥, and its derivatives. Now these words refer 
either to the giving to every one his due, or to Kving in 
accordance with law, which is a rendering of due obedience 
to the lawgiver. From the second of these, a third idea 
of righteousness arises, viz. freedom from condemnation by 
the law, — ^but neither the second nor the third can be pre- 
dicated of the Father, who is the fountain of all law, 
except in a metaphor, as when He is regarded as bound 
by the law of His own promises or threatenings, in which 
case the fulfilment of His promises or threatenings is some- 
times spoken of as an act of justice or righteousness ^ 

What then is the application of the mum cuique, as be- 
between God and mankind P What does the Creator owe 
to His creatures P Does He even owe to them continuance 
of existence P By no means : it was for His pleasure that 
' See Nehem. ix. 8; Pis. xix. 9, IL 4; Bom. iiL 4, 5. 
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they came into existence at first ; they are the creatures 
and recipients of His bounty, brought into the world by 
the free and unnecessitated exertion of His arbitrary, but 
benevolent and holy, will. But after our creation, on the 
assumption of our continued existence, what can He be 
said to owe usP This must depend on our moral dis- 
charge of our relations to Him. If He owes anything, it 
is punishment to sinners, approbation to those whose in- 
tegrity and devotion is spotless ; this is' righteous, or just. 
To shew kindness to a sinner is not, per se, righteous, but 
unrighteous; a compensation must be made, or a new 
ground established, before it can become righteous — before 
it becomes the suum caique. In this sense, it is shewn 
by the Apostle that we have no claim on the favour of 
God. We, on our part, withdrew the suum cuique from 
Him when we failed to keep His law perfectly, whether 
that law were written in Scripture, or only on our con- 
sciences: so we were imrighteous to Him. Punishment 
was our righteous desert ; punishment was borne by our 
Lord in our stead, as the means of restoring our honour to 
God and His law. When the cross is regarded merely as 
an instance of the Almighty giving up self (a whimsical 
idea, at the best,) all idea of righteousness is eliminated 
therefrom; for the Father did not owe to His creatures 
any self-renunciation. When our Lord, indeed, under- 
took a human life and obedience. He undertook a righte- 
ousness which involved the renimciation of all His hu- 
man feelings and wishes, in comparison with those of the 
Deity. When He imdertook to be our «»n-offering, then 
it became righteous for Him, as our m-offering, to bear 
our sins, and shed His blood for us. But this is a very 
different thing from that meagre, fantastical, and un- 
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scriptural self-renunciation of Deity wldch Mr. Maurice^s 
theory describes as the only possible sacrifice of value. 
The truth is, that Mr. Maurice did not take the trouble 
to study the Levitical account of the sin-offerings, and 
that he labours under a consequent incapacity of under- 
standiQg the evangelical sin-offering. 

In the rendering of the word iKaanjpiov as "propi- 
tiation/^ rather than "mercy-seat/^ Mr. Maurice con- 
curs on the ground of the former being more natural to a 
heathen; an unfortunate reason^ seeing that the whole 
tenor of the Epistle to the Bomans presumes, on the part 
of those to whom it was written, considerable familiarity 
with the Old Testament Scriptures. But a preference for 
the unlikely is a peculiarity which our author indulges 
even to the very verge of claptrap. As the test of a cor- 
rect interpretation of Scripture, he would appeal not to 
the judgments of men who have believed and studied the 
Bible from their childhood and upward, but to the first 
impressions which it makes on persons whose minds are 
strange to its phraseology, and '^ose hearts have been 
hitherto strangers to its influence. Our enemies, and not 
our familiar companions, are they who are best able to 
understand our feelings, and desires, and objects, and in- 
tentions, and language, especially if we do not speak their 
language with fluency, and if the scenes, and habits, and 
customs, and opinions in which they have been educated, 
are totally different from our own. He urges, on behalf 
of his rendering, that the word " had presented, and did 
present, to the minds of those whom St. Paul was ad- 
dressing, whether they were his own countrymen or Gen- 
tiles, all the associations which had belonged to the most 
degrading devil-worship." As if St. Paul's style and 
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phraseology could. help being saturated with the associa- 
tions and doctrines of his awn education, filtered, indeed, 
and purified by Christian experience, but yet retaining a 
Babbinical tinge ! as if St. Paul could forget that the law 
** had a shadow of the good things to come ;" or as if he 
was writing to men whom he supposed to be ignorant of 
the revelations and, consequently, of the ceremonial sym- 
bolism of the Old Testament ; as if the Old Testament had 
not been translated into Greek ; and as if no Jews had 
previously lectured or written to, or attempted to prose- 
lytize. Gentiles ! And, again, as if it were not possible for 
the Apostle to avoid the use of any word which was likely 
to convey wrong ideas ! 

Mr. Maurice may ask in a tone of grandiloquent exulta- 
tion over the beauty of the Greek language — " What busi- 
ness had those apostles to whom this new and mighty in- 
strument had been intrusted, to cast away any one of the 
modes of thought and speech that had received an idola- 
trous impregnation V^ But surely the Greek language was 
not given to the apostles as the only language, as the one 
great treasure, which they were to master thoroughly, to 
use indiscriminately, and in every style and dialect of 
which they were, like candidates for scholarships, to write 
essays on different subjects of Christianity under the odd 
condition of introducing into the essays certain unsuitaUe 
words. If the word i\a<rnipiop had not represented faith- 
fully the idea which St. Paul wished to convey, or if it had 
occurred to the Apostle that it would convey a wrong idea 
to the Koman converts, it is fair to suppose that St. Paul 
would have avoided it, especially in so condensed a passage 
as that before us. Mr. Maurice says that it is incredible 
that the words tKaafio^ (which he accentuates wrongly). 
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and IXatm^piov should not to the first baptized readers of 
this Epistle suggest the sense which the heathens would 
attribute to them ; and he asks us to observe with ^' what 
a divine art and wisdom the Apostle vindicates the" latter 
" word to a Christian use, shewing that for that use its 
heathen signification must be — not modified, but inverted !" 
After this, let no one wonder at Mr. Maurice's marvellous 
sleight-of-hand tricks with the words 'etemaV 'right- 
eous,' and ' sacrifice/ A new canon of Scriptural inter- 
pretation has been ftdminated by the new light of the 
nineteenth century. The significance of any awkward 
passage or phrase of the New Testament is to be ascer- 
tained by first deciding what would be the natural, and 
obvious, and thoroughly Greek meaning of the passage or 
phrase, and then by inverting that meaning ! For once, 
the Englishman is more daring in exegesis than the Ger- 
mans. But why are we to suppose the meaning of the 
word inverted P Why P because otherwise it will appear 
to support the common orthodox doctrine, which is not 
acceptable to Mr. Maurice. " The opening,'* he says, " of 
the 25th verse at once explains the method of the Apostle's 
teaching: 'Whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion.' Try, if you can, to translate that language into 
the heathen notion of a propitiatory sacrifice. You want 
something to make God propitious, or favourable, to you. 
You \rish you could find something mighty enough, trans- 
cendent enough, which you might be sure would have that 
effect. Does St. Paul follow out this line of thought ? 
Does he say. The mighty transcendent means of bringing 
God to be at peace with you is here ? No ; but he intro- 
duces Him as setting forth to us the one all-sufficient, all- 
satisfactory evidence that He has made peace with us. 
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Placing himself on the old Jewish ground, affirming that 
all good must come down from the Lord of all, that He 
must be the standard of righteousness and the Author of 
forgiveness to man, he raises that principle to its highest 
power ; he affirms that the barrier between God and His 
creatures is removed by Himself, is Temoyeijreeli/, tvithout 
money and tvithout price, and that the act of His Son in 
shedding His blood is the authentic declaration of that 
removal/* And then follows a passage in which Mr. 
Maurice returns, on Jewish grounds, to the opinion of 
tkourrrjpLov being the mercy-seat, which he had repudiated, 
three pages higher up, on heathen grounds. 

The above passage will strike everybody as a very gross 
instance, not only of a determination to make St. Paul 
expound Mr. Maurice, but of an ignoratio elenchi. His 
argument is, that because the Apostle speaks here of God's 
setting forth an evidence that He has made peace with us, 
therefore no means were adopted for the purpose of making 
peace ; the death of our Lord had nothing to do with bring- 
ing about a reconciliation ; it was only the evidence that 
God aiwaf/8 had been at peace with us. We are aware 
that Christ has made reconciliation for iniquity, but we 
ask, Sou? has He done this P Mr. Maurice may say, Your 
question is not pertinent ; there is no " how" in the mat- 
ter. But we answer. Here, in the text, is sacrificial lan- 
guage; here is allusion (if you will have it so) to that 
mercy-seat of which you say that the words, " there will I 
meet with thee," was the form which denoted its perpetual 
purpose, but which no Israelite, except the high-priest, 
was allowed to approach, which the high-priest was not 
to approach oftener than once a-year, and then not with- 
out blood of victims slain for his own sins and for those 
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of the people ; here is mention of a propitiatory offering, 
bearing the sins of the offerer ; here is mention of blood 
as a means. Will Mr. Maurice say that means were un- 
necessary ? that we ought to be content with the result ? 
We answer. Of course you say so ; you have a theory to 
prop up : but that is not evidence. The Apostle speaks 
in the text of a propitiation by blood : the first readers of 
that Epistle would meditate on his words to something 
like the following purpose: — "Here is the expression of 
our wants and hopes, and of their fidfilment. We felt 
that the honour and dignity of God had been injured by 
our disobedience; we entertained instinctive hopes that, 
after aU, He was not unwilling that we should be saved ; 
and we foimd Him saying so by the mouth of His pro- 
phets : but we were told, on the same authority, that the 
heavens are not clean in His sight ; that He charges His 
angels with folly; that He has threatened sinners with 
death, and will not clear the guilty. Besides, when a 
good man formerly had committed a sin through igno- 
rance, he was ordered by the same God to put his sin on 
the head of an animal which was then killed, that its blood 
might be put on the horns of the altar to procure his 
pardon; and every year the sins of the nation were 
atoned for and purified by victims, of which one was put 
to death and its blood carried into the holy place to make 
atonement therewith. These things appeared to point 
forward to some great and perfect and complete Sin-offer- 
ing for all mankind, Who should be manifested hereafter, 
Who should be ' wounded for our transgressions, bruised 
for our iniquities,^ on whom * Jehovah' should 'lay the 
iniquity of us all.' God Himself had told us. that it is 
blood which (Levit. xL 17) makes atonement; not which 
declares, but which makes, atonement. And now the 
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Apostle Paul assures us that in the Cross of Christ all is 
fulfilled. Christ has given Himself as the Victim to bear 
our sinSy that by His stripes we may be healed ; He has 
satisfied Divine justice; He has made compensation for 
our ofiences ; His death is the means by which real for- 
giveness is now attainable. We were formerly aware that 
God was ready to forgive, but knew that the Old Testa- 
ment everywhere pointed forward to the Messitih; we 
knew of the fact, but not of its completeness^ nor of the 
means whereby the mysterious fact was to be secured to 
us. Now we have both the result and the means, and the 
explanation of the Levitical ceremonies.*' "But/* re- 
joins Mr. Maurice, " the barrier between God and His 
creatures is removed by Himself — ^removed freely, tvithaut 
money and without price.'' Very true, without money or 
price such as we can bring ; for it is what we bring of 
which Isaiah speaks in the passage referred to. But the 
text of the last sermon but one mentioned a price, viz. 
the Blood of Christ, which was therein contrasted with 
silver and gold, as being of infinitely more value or worth, 
(not infinitely more ** dear*' to our souls ; that is not the 
meaning of the Greek word) ; and the present text speaks 
of a price in the word airo\uTfmae(osy and specifies that 
price as '' the Blood of*' Christ ; it speaks of propitiation 
by His Blood ; besides that the very word * propitiation' 
(as well as ' mercy-seat') implies blood as the indispens- 
able condition : '^ Without shedding of blood is no remis- 
sion of sin." Moreover, Mr. Maurice is a clergyman of a 
Church which holds that " the offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect satisfaction for the sins of the whole world ;" 
. and speaks of *' the remission of our sins" as one of the 
*' benefits of His Passion." 
Having reduced the propitiation by the Cross of Christ 
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to a mere declaration that God was already at peace with 
us> (although how it declared this, if it were not a means 
to procure our pardon, or why, in that case, there was so 
great a waste of suffering for the purpose of persuading 
us moderns of a truth which good men were able to be- 
lieve before the Passion, it would not be easy to shew,) 
Mr. Maurice flounders through the remainder of his text, 
informing us that ** the remission of sins that are pasf' is 
an effect of this " declaration of God's righteousness,^' and 
that the Apostle refers to the sins which any one may have 
committed before he read the te^t ; in contradistinction, 
no doubt, to the sins which he expects to commit here- 
after. Having thus put on one side a clause which, whe« 
ther he knew it or not, presented a difficulty in the way 
of his theory, he explains the whole passage in the follow- 
ing manner : — *' If God could be declared to man as the 
Propitiator," (quite overlooking the facts that it is not 
the Father, but the Son, whom St. Paul represents as the 
Propitiator, and that it is God, not man, who is propi- 
tiated,) " as the Being who puts away sins because He is 
righteous, because He would not have the man tied and 
yoked to evil,'' (why should not these motives, if they were 
ally have force for the salvation of Satan?) "because He 
would make him His free and true servant ; if, instead of 
this declaration being made merely in words, the fact of 
Christ's death could be proclaimed as the sure declaration 
of God's righteousness in the forgiveness of sins," (an ex- 
planation which is iacompatible with irdpeaiv in the ac- 
cusative,) " how would the conscience-stricken sinner find 
refuge in faith in the righteousness of God as manifested 
in the death of His Son, &c." 

Now, as far as the moral effect of the Cross is concerned, 
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the mercy of God, and the certainty of that mercy, and 
the certainty that God is ever ready to raise a man out of 
the slavery of sin to the freedom of pardon and holiness, 
are at least as surely evidenced to the beKever in the 
orthodox view, as they would be in Mr. Maurice's theory : 
this appeal to the conscience of men, as if that were a final 
and a safe judge, proves nothing in his favour. Not one of 
Mr. Maurice^s *'becauses*' is wanting in the orthodox doc- 
trine of the atonement. He does not appear to remember 
the ambiguity of the word; although the Greeks had 
pointed out four kinds of causes. A man is justified be- 
catise he is a man, capable of being freed from condemna- 
tion; also, became God, who is able to do it, justifies 
him; also, because the vicarious sacrifice of Christ makes 
His justification compatible with the revealed character of 
God as the righteous Being who will not clear the guilty, 
and who will reward every man according to his works ; 
also, because God has determined to glorify Himself (not to 
renounce Himself), by making righteous (and happy be- 
cause righteous) those whom He hath chosen in " Christ 
out of mankind »;*' also, because the man exercises a liv- 
ing faith in Christ sacrificed for him on the cross. These 
usages of the word became are distinct and compatible, 
though Mr. Maurice, who can only see one thing at a 
time, may not be willing to think so. 

This is a fitting place for a brief notice of a similar passage 
in his Preface, p. xix., where he says that men have had 
difficulties (in which he appears to sympathize), '* whether 
God^s righteousness was asserted in the Gospel," (as ex- 
pounded by the Scotch divines,) "whether it was not 

8 Art. XVIL 
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utterly denied, whether He was not represented as doing 
acts which He forhad men to do, as having feelings which 
men, according to Christ's teaching, aught not to have" As 
a charge against the Scotch divines, I must beg to hand 
over the passage to Dr. Candlish's consideration. But the 
words in italics appear to imply, that as we are required to 
forgive without exacting satisfaction, God must do the 
same. In other words, whatever duty binds men, binds 
their Maker also : the relations of Creator and creature, 
and fellow-creature, the characters of perfect holiness 
and of sin, make no difference in the duties or conduct 
which ought to follow ; because Christian love in men is 
incompatible with perfect and exact justice, love and such 
justice must be incompatible in the Almighty. It is not 
clear that Mr. Maurice holds this opinion ; but there are 
careless and self-willed thinkers who, at least, profess 
to hold it. Now it is to be observed that our Lord does 
not enjoin us to forgive our neighbour's offences because 
we are, or are to be, righteous, but because we are sinners. 
We are to forgive others their himdred pence, because we 
have had to ask God to forgive us our ten thousand 
talents. This clearly implies (what the word SUcuofs itself 
implies) that, of itself, righteousness or justice is by no 
means that quality or excellence from which we should 
expect forgiveness of sins. 

But to return to the translation of verse 25. Mr. Mau- 
rice considers the "past sins" there spoken of to be the 
sins of individual believers, — ourselves, for instance. And 
he makes the Apostle mean that God manifests His right- 
eousness in the remission of those sins. This rendering 
would have required, either that irdpeabs should be in the 
genitive, instead of the accusative, or rather that another 
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preposition^ with its case^ should have been employed. He 
has taken no notice of the unusual word vdpeai^, which is 
not equivalent to S^ais. He has not compared this pas- 
sage with Hebrews iz. 15, or observed the probability (to 
say the least) that the Apostle is speaking of the sins of 
God's people before the Passion, the overh)oking of which 
was a thing unexplained, — ^a thing which appeared to ob- 
scure the justice of God, imtil justice and mercy met to- 
gether in the Cross. He has not observed that the second 
evhet^is is accompanied with the article, and with a diffe- 
rent preposition from the first He has not observed that 
wpoedero is in the aorist, and not improbably refers to the 
foreordaining of Christ to be the propitiatory offering. 
He has not observed that, in the text, SiKoioavvf} occurs 
both with and without the article, as if to indicate some 
difference in the application of the word. Of course it 
may be possible to pooh-pooh these things, as points 
of mere scholarship; but no honest man will do this, — 
seeing that the first essential of Scriptural interpretation 
is to ascertain exactly what the original does say. 

It remains that we discuss Mr. Maurice's understanding 
of the concluding words of his text. He says, — " Those 
mighty words, ' That He might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus,' are entirely stripped of 
their meaning by the strange interpolation of the word 
l/et They are supposed to say that God is Just, and yet 
that, in consequence of Christ's offering^ He can justify 
those who believe in Him. Thus the whole argument of 
St. Paul, the whole Gospel of St, Paul concerning God, is 
deliberately effaced and contradicted. God does not mani- 

* Which, according to the words of the Prtyer-book, wag a "perfect 
9(Uirfaetion for all the ma of the whole world."— Art. XXXL 
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fest His righteous will and purpose, His righteous charac- 
ter, in the death of His Son,'^ (a strange misrepresenta- 
tion); "but through the agony of that death, a certain 
notion of justice, quite distinct from the righteousness 
with which St. Paul uniformly identifies it,^' (as if St. Paul 
had written in English, and used the two words,) "is 
satisfied; and so a certain portion of mankind may be 
excused the penalty of their past ill-doings/^ And then 
we have predictions of the gross Romanism or infidelity 
which will follow, if this (now ancient) view should be 
taught ; a prophecy which is almost bold enough to pro- 
voke a smile. And our author gives us to understand that 
those whose views differ from his are merely boasting of 
the Bible, instead of letting it speak to us in its own clear, 
broad, intelligible language. 

Now let us first ask whether, abstractedly considered, 
justice involves the idea of awarding pimishment and 
favours to servants and subjects according to their deeds, 
if only it is in possession of power sufficient to act itself 
out. I am speaking now of justice, without inquiring 
whether or not righteousness and justice are exactly equi- 
valent terms. Does justice — the thing, the character, the 
excellence, the perfection, justice — imply that the just per- 
son, if armed with authority, will exact punishment on 
offenders ? Does it, or does it not ? I do not ask what pleas 
mercy may urge, but what does justice P The answer must 
be, " Of course, justice does exact pimishment on offenders, 
but'* — Hold, that is enough ; either justice is, or is not, an 
excellence : but it is an excellence ; ergo, it must exist in 
the Supreme Being in the highest degree, in reference to 
ourselves, and therefore must have some place in the 
method of our redemption. You cannot escape the force 
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of this argument^ except by denying that justice is an ex- 
cellence ; and then St. Paid will answer, " Is God un- 
righteous who taketh vengeance ? God forbid ; for then, 
how shall God judge the world P" 

But Mr. Maurice says that, if so, '^ God does not mani- 
fest His righteous will and purpose in the death of His 
Son." This is a mere assertion, arising out of his inability 
to see more than one thing at a time. That the Father 
devised the plan implies His mercy and love towards us. 
That His object was to glorify Himself by saving us from 
the guilt, the punishment, the misery, and the power of 
sin, implies His desire that we should be righteous and 
happy. But in order to effect these things, in order to 
make them possible and actual. He sent His Son to be for 
us a sm-offering to Himself, to procure for us the pardon 
which He had foreordained to bestow. Such is the com- 
mon belief; and it contains every notion really belong- 
ing to "righteousness," or "justice," Stxcuoavvrf, which 
Mr. Maurice claims for his own theory. But Mr. Maurice 
says that it deUberately contradicts and effaces the Gospel 
of St. Paul. What does the text say P (I will omit two 
words at present which need not be regarded as parti- 
cularly strengthening Mr. Maurice^s position.) God ap- 
pointed Jesus Christ to be " a propitiation," (or propitiatory 
offering,) " by His blood, in order to a manifestation of 
His righteousness," (not as a manifestation, &c.) "that 
He might be the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus." 
It seems, then, that He would not justify a believer, ex- 
cept in consequence of (or on condition of) the shedding 
of the blood of propitiation. But Abraham and Moses, 
and Samuel, and Isaiah, &c., died before that blood was 
shed ; were they (made righteous) justified, or were they 
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not ? If they were, then either the shedding of the blood 
of propitiation was not necessary (as an evidence of God^s 
righteous will), — but the text says it was a means or 
condition of the justification ; or else the sacrifice of the 
Cross was something more than an evidence or mani- 
festation of the love of God, and had a substantial value 
in respect to the Father. Mr. Maurice appears to have 
bewildered himself, by dwelling too much on the loose 
English usage of the word 'righteousness,' instead of 
keeping the Gbeek word steadily before his eye ; and by 
forgetting that sacrifice is essentially an act of worship. 
Also, he appears to regard the problem of our salvation 
as being, not how is God to be glorified, but how is man 
to be persuaded ; and this view begins and ends, not with 
God, but with man. He does not manifest a firm grasp 
of the maxim, '^ Thou hast created all things, and for 
Thy pkamre they exist, and were created/' 

The text and its preliminaries may be fitly paraphrased 
as follows: "I am not ashamed (i. 16, 17,) of the gospel 
of Christ, for it is God's power unto salvation to every one 
that believeth; for (i. e. to prove that it is such a power) 
in it a righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith, 
according to the saying of the prophet, 'The just shall 
live by faith/" In other words, the great object is to 
obtain life or salvation; the means to this is righteous- 
ness: the prophet had foretold that the method of se- 
curing that righteousness was not by our own deeds, but 
by faith. "For" (i. 18) such a righteousness was needed 
by us, seeing that " there is" also " revealed from heaven 
God's wrath against all unrighteousness ;" and we are all 
unrighteous. We recognise (i. 32) by force of conscience 
that the righteous judgment of God is death to the sinner, 
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and yet continue in sin. The Jew knew that impenitence 
was the way to heap up against himself divine anger in 
the day of anger, and of the revelation of God's righteous 
jtidgment (ii. 5), and yet was impenitent. Nor does our 
unrighteousness cease to be such (iii, 6, &c.), because it 
has given occasion to God to reveal a righteousness which, 
so to speak, adds to His glory. And so it comes to pass 
that all men, even the Jews, are under sin (iii. 9), and 
that righteousness, or innocence, or freedom from con- 
demnation, which is an essential condition (i. 16, 17) to the 
attainment of life and salvation, cannot be obtained by 
works of [the] law : [the] law (iii. 20) produces conscience 
of sin. We are brought back, then, to the doctrine of the 
prophet, which, however, has been more fully revealed by 
the Cross of our blessed Lord. " Now, without law, but 
not without the testimony of legal types and shadows, or 
of the words of the prophets, a righteousness of God (not 
of our own performances) has been manifested ; but such 
a righteousness as is only obtained by beUevers by means 
of faith in Jesus Christ ; the only righteousness imto and 
upon all them that believe, since all were sinners, and all 
fail to obtain the commendation of God. And their ad- 
mission to this righteousness is a free gift by the favour of 
God : thep pay no price for it : but that which makes the 
free gift of righteousness possible is the redemption in 
Christ Jesus; and that this redemption or ransom has 
been made, and hot€ it has been made, is understood from 
this, that the Father appointed our Lord to be that of 
which the Levitical sacrifices witnessed, viz. "a propiti- 
atory offering/' (available to us by faith,) by the shedding 
of His blood ; a propitiatory offering, I say, by blood as 
the substitute for the forfeited lives of the offenders ; in 
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order to a declaration or manifestation of the righteous- 
ness of God, (on account of His haying patiently passed 
over the sins of His servants before the crucifixion, and 
thus, apparently, neglected to act righteously, which ap- 
parent inconsistency contemplated (tt/oos), and is explained 
by, that declaration of His righteousness which has lately 
been made,) in order that He may (be, or) be seen to be 
(the previous evSei^ts gives this force to the ehai) just, and 
justifying the believer, which He could not appear to be 
without that shedding of the blood of propitiation. 



Sermon XI., from Heb. ix. 19—27, is entitled ''The 
Sacrifice of Christ the Purification of the Conscience/' 

It should be remembered (which our author appears to 
have overlooked) that the Greek word aweiSTjac^ is not 
exactly equivalent to our word conscience. The latter is 
concerned with the future as well as the past; it looks 
outward and forward to the fixture sentence and retribu- 
tion of God. The former represents only a part of the 
latter ; it is concerned with the past, and with the nature 
of our acts and dispositions ; its meaning lies midway be- 
tween consciotMness and conscience ; it realizes, but does not 
anticipate. 

It should also be remembered that the object of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is to shew both the likeness, the 
difference, and the superiority of our Lord's priesthood to 
that of Aaron ; and that when the symbolism of blood is 
at length introduced, (v. 1, 3 ; vii. 27 ; viii. 8 ; ix. 7, 9, 
12 — 14,) it is the blood of «tn-offerings, especially of the 
great annual sin-offering, which obtains the first men- 
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tion and the most prominent place ; wkilst the text is 
simply an illustration and confirmation of what the Apostle 
advances about those sin-offerings. When, therefore, Mr. 
Maurice says that the Apostle '^ begins from the words of 
Moses, ^ This is the blood of the coyenant which the Lord 
hath enjoined unto you,' '^ he compares that with "the blood 
which is the bond of the higher and diviner covenant, or 
testament;'' and that we must follow this order in the 
explanation, — ^he is evading the force and method of the 
reasoning of the inspired writer. 

Again, in verses 19 — 22, two ideas are put forward, 
consecration to the Divine service and forgiveness of sins ; 
of which the former, though more prominent in these 
verses, is yet a digression illustrative of, or connected 
with, the other. The first things mentioned as needing 
the shedding of blood are (verse 7) the sins of the high- 
priest and people; the next (verse 13), ceremonial pollu- 
tions; and when (verses 21, 22,) the apparatus of the 
Levitical worship is mentioned as being cleansed with 
blood, this (connected with the words of Levit. xvi. 15) 
teaches us — what the history in the Book of Exodus also 
teaches us — that the tabernacle and its appendages were 
regarded, not (as Mr. Maurice thinks) as God's gift to the 
Israelites, but as their gifts consecrated and purified for, 
and accepted by. Him. The sacrifices referred to in verse 
19, and described in Exodus xxiv. 4 — 8, are to be ex- 
plained as analogous to what is mentioned in 6«n. xv. 17, 
xxviii. 22, xxxi. 45; Joshua xxiv. 26; and Jeremiah 
xxxiv. 18, 19. The burnt-offerings and peace-offerings 
implied dedication of self and thankfulness ; the blood 
sprinkled on the altar and the book of the covenant ex- 
pressed what had just been shewn in words, viz.^ that 
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God consented as one party, and the people as the other, 
to the 'covenant ; the twelve pillars also signified the vow 
of the people to worship Him. It is not purification from 
sin, but the covenant, which is most prominent in Exod. 
xxiv. 4 — 8 ; so the first testament was inaugurated. What 
the use of blood first was understood to mean in striking 
a covenant; whether it was equivalent to the imprecation, 
" Si de/exity tu ilium sicferito, ut ego hunc bovem hie hodie /' 
or whether, rather, the taking away of life of the animal, 
which could not be restored, was held to signify that the 
covenant was irreversibly fixed ; need not be inqxdred. The 
Apostle is illustrating the uniformity of the use of blood 
in the old dispensation, an uniformity extending even 
beyond the sin-offerings, for the purpose of shewing how 
necessary a feature it must be in the new dispensation, 
with especial reference to the blood of that most remark- 
able of aU types of our Lord, viz., the sin-offering on the 
annual day of expiation. Not only, says he, is blood ne- 
cessary as cleansing from sin, but even in the case of a 
testament, the death of the testator must be proved in 
order to secure the testament from possibility of change. 
So far as the first covenant with the people of Israel was 
a type of the new covenant, the circumstances of the in- 
augurations of the two must have points of resemblance. 
If the calves and goats then offered are types, they are 
types of our Lord. If the promise of eternal inheritance, 
which our Lord procured by dying for redemption of the 
transgressions under the former covenant, is to be re- 
garded as a matter of testament, then the blood of those 
calves and goats was a type of that of our Lord. But the 
use of blood is rather a symbol of purification. Almost 
all things by the law are purged and consecrated with 

X 
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blood ; tliis is the first point to be observed ; and, secondly, 
to speak more particularly, most certainly there is no re- 
mission of sin without blood in the law of Levitical ordi* 
nances. So Christ must, by His own blood, purify the 
heavenly things (whatever these are) which were sym- 
bolized by the tabernacle, which is one fulfilment of the 
types ; and by His own blood procure remission of the 
sins of the people, which is the other fulfilment of those 
types which contained the use of blood. Mr. Maurice is 
mistaken in saying that the sprinkling of the instruments 
of the tabernacle ministry meant that "whatever they 
used was a vessel of ministry, an instrument given them by 
God for His service/' If it had been given by God, it 
would not have needed the sign of cleansing, for all His 
gifts are pure. At the first there was, as it were, a Divine 
offer of giving : He gave the first tables of stone on which 
the Decalogue was written ; but this being above the re- 
ligious condition of the people, he condescended to re- 
ceive the second tables from Moses as their representa- 
tive: and this latter principle includes the building of 
the tabernacle also. 

On the remission of the sins of an offender by means of 
the blood of sin-offerings, Mr. Maurice says, " The blood, 
which was the sign of his union to God, is also the sign 
that that tmion is renewed. The blood of the calf was 
sprinkled on him once, as the token of his union to God 
and his purification. The calf must be presented again ; 
its blood must be poured out before the altar — in token 
that he submits, and desires to be treated again as an 
Israelite — in token that God puts away his offence, and 
treats him as an Israelite. ' Without shedding of blood 
is no remission.' '* No ; nor, according to Mr. Maurice, is 
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there reinission in consequence of shedding of blood ; the 
blood is only a token, not a means. Now> when the or- 
dinary Israelite had committed sin^ or contracted guilt, 
for which an offering was prescribed, he was not to offer 
a calfy but a kid or a lamb ; and its blood was to be used 
in a different manner from that of the burnt-offerings or 
peace-offerings; and the offerer was not to be sprinkled 
with it. 

Lower down, (p. 173, 174,) speaking of our Lord as the 
High-priest, Mr. Maurice narrows down the notion of 
High-priest as nearly as possible to that of Mediator, 
omitting what differenced the High-priest from other me- 
diators. He says also, " To be told that the transgressions 
were forgiven was good ; this was what the sacrifices under 
the law had told the man ; but it was not enough ; it was 
chiefly precious for the hope and hint which it gave of 
something more. The alienation must be removed; the 
man himself must be atoned with'' (observe this eccentric 
English, for the use of which neither the Hebrew nor the 
Greek terms afford a pretext,) " his Maker. This was a 
far deeper and more wonderful thing than the mere par- 
don and obKvion of offences. No arbitrary sign or token 
could denote this reconciliation, — no sacrifice that was 
merely offered by the sinner, even though it was fixed and 
established by God. There was need of better sacrifices 
than these/' Now the case was this. The acceptance of 
the sin-offering of an offender was the token of the forgive- 
ness of his sin ; the acceptance of his subsequent burnt- 
offering was the token of the acceptance of his renewed 
devotion to a reconciled God. The latter sacrifice signified 
the one as satisfactorily as the former did the other ; for 
of the burnt-offering it is said, " It is a sacrifice of a sweet 
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savour unto the Lord." To be satisfied with the one token, 
unsatisfied with the other, would be mere wilful eccen- 
tricity. And again, the sin-offering pointed forward to 
Christ ; its sign of forgiveness of sins derived all its value 
from Christ; the forgiveness, as truly as the reconcilia- 
tion, was the consequence of the cross of Christ. To affect 
to separate the two in this respect is simply to cling to a 
theory. The 8th and 9th chapters to the Hebrews teach 
us that all things connected with the tabernacle, instru- 
ments as well as sacrifices, contained shadows *'of the 
good things to come." Now a shadow is not an exact 
image. If all our knowledge of a thing is to be obtained 
from observations of its shadows, then it must be held up 
to the light in a multitude of different ways, that we may 
have many shadows. No one shadow can give a full and 
faithful representation of the object by which it is cast ; 
but each teaches something, — something, not only by its 
points of agreement, but by its points of disagreement 
with the rest, and occasionally more by the latter than by 
the former. Some peculiarities of the object will be lost 
in every shadow ; some will be seen only out of proportion 
in the shadows ; some only in one shadow ; some in se- 
veral. The gross outline may (if it be so) be detected in 
most of them ; the characteristic features only in a few, 
perhaps only in one. To reduce the shadow of the High- 
priest and that of the sin-offering to that of a bare Media- 
tor, is to disregard many characteristic features ; it is as 
if we should judge of a man's figure rather by the shadow 
which at noonday a tropical sun throws between his legs, 
than by the shadow which, on a rich summer evening, the 
same sun, an hour or two before setting, casts of the man on 
the western slope of a hill or the houses which he is passing. 
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Mr. Maurice says that the Apostle reasons in this Epistle 
that " we cannot be satisfied with anything less than the 
assurance, that there is a real High-Priest, not one esta- 
blished by a formal ordinance, not one sprung from an 
earthly tribe, but a living Son of God/' 

Now the Apostle's argument is not that Moses and 
Aaron were little because Christ is great; but, since 
Moses and Aaron were great, how much greater is Christ ! 
The Apostle finds it necessary to prove the imperfection of 
the Levitical system, not from so uncertain a consideration 
as that of human feelings, but from features which God 
had impressed on the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances; not from the inward dissatisfaction of con- 
science of the Jew, who knew^ that he possessed in the 
first covenant a divine treasure which was withheld from 
other nations, but from the symbolism of that covenant 
itself; from God's teaching, not from man's yearnings. 
The conscience which would not believe that sacrifices 
spoke of pardon and reconciliation was infidel and atheist. 
But yet those sacrifices pointed out something better than 
themselves as that which gave them their real value ; they 
were repeated when, if they had been perfect, they would 
not have been repeated. Nay, the very verse to which 
Mr. Maurice refers J, as containing mention of that Priest, 
who was " made not after the law of a carnal command- 
ment, but after the power of an endless life," is only the 
latter half of a sentence in which the Apostle argues 
from the very words of the prophecy which promised a 
priest after the order of Melchisedec, in which the Apo- 
stle is simply concerned with the fulfilment of that pro- 

» Deut. iv.— vi. J Heb. vii. 16. 
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phecy, and does not even allude to Mr. Maurice's misera- 
ble argument of human dissatisfaction. Abraham, as we 
know, believed God's bare word in reference to that 
which involved a kind of miracle. If our conscience will 
not believe that God has forgiven sin, without proof over 
and above His bare word, then are we unlike Abraham ; 
if, therefore, the death of our Lord was onh/ a proof of the 
truth of Gk)d'8 previous promises of forgiveness — if it did 
not procure, but only annoimced, pardon and reconcili- 
ation, it was unnecessary, and contradicted the principle 
of His own parable of Dives and Lazarus, in which the 
resurrection of Lazarus to be a missionary to unbelievers 
is refused on the ground that " if they believe not Moses 
and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though 
one rose from the dead.'' The unsupported demands of 
conscience are often an ignis fatuuB. " You tell me,^' a 
man might say, " that Christ died and rose again to prove 
to us that God really forgives sins ; but do I not still see 
my neighbours dying, i.e. suffering for sin? If Christ 
was, as you say, perfectly innocent, I can understand His 
rising again better than His dying: but that is a very 
different thing from the death of a sinner like myself; 
there is no comparison between the two." The orthodox 
belief meets this man's perplexity at once. It says to 
him, that an innocent Man could not have died for His 
own sake ; death is a consequence of sin ; Christ died be- 
cause our sins were laid upon Him ; He died by means of 
that burden of others' guUt ; He bore our chastisement, 
not to prove only, but to procure, the Divine pardon and 
reconciliation towards us; only, how we are to become 
partakers of the benefit He Himself alone can inform us. 
Such are the considerations which comfort many con- 
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sciences; and yet the conscience is not to be relied on 
without, or so much as, the voice of Scripture. 

Page 172 presents us with a very curious attempt at 
subtlety in the supposed reflections of a sinner : " The acts 
which I do, fall under the cognizance of law ; they are 
performed through the agency of my body ; they belong 
to the outward world. But I, the doer of these acts ; I, 
from whose thoughts and will they proceed; I, from 
whom the good or the evil of them must come ; I cannot 
be the mere subject of the law which pronounces whether 
they are right or wrong, which awards to them praise or 
punishment. I overlook these acts ; but I must be over- 
looked by Him from whom that law proceeds. . . I dare 
not face Him. . , It is my conscience which is thus skulk- 
ing, and cowardly, and base. . . Is it not defiled ? Does it 
not need some wonderful purification ?'^ Here we have (to 
pass over the confusion between our modem " conscience" 
and the cwel&rjcri^ of the inspired writer) not only such 
a distinction between the acts and the person acting, as 
would appear to ignore the criminality of the acts, if only 
they did not make the conscience uneasy; but a with- 
drawal, pro tanto, of the person acting from the dominion 
of law. The law, for instance, says, '^Thou shalt not 
covet.'' Then, says Mr, Maurice, the act of coveting 
comes imder the cognizance of law ; the person coveting 
does not. The law says, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with aU thy heart." The act of loving Him less 
than with all the heart comes imder the cognizance of 
law, the person is exempt. But then the person so sin- 
ning finds himself afraid of God ; he is wrong, not before 
the law, but before God ; and he is uneasy. This uneasi- 
ness of conscience is that of which the Apostle speaks. 
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Now it may fairly be put to the conscience of honest 
students of the seventh chapter to the Romans, whether 
this distinction between subjection to Ood and subjection 
to God^s law, 08 bearing on conscience, is not a quibble. 
But, besides this, the very verses (Heb. ix. 18, 14,) of which 
the above words of Mr. Maurice are intended to be a 
paraphrase are against them. The Apostle, observe, is 
not talking about the movements of human hearts and 
consciences, but about the contrast and superiority of our 
Lord's offering for sin to those of the Levitical ritual. 
What he says is to this effect : — ^You Hebrews know that 
the blood of sin-offerings was accepted as sufficient to 
remove ceremonially the pollution of certain sins; you 
remember that the water of separation, containing the 
ashes of the red heifer, was sprinkled on a man to cleanse 
him from the pollution which he had contracted by con- 
tact with a dead body; and you know that after these pol- 
lutions were removed, the IsraeKte was restored to his 
privilege of serving God, Well, what those things were 
in symbol, the blood of Christ affects in reality. It 
cleanses your conscience (of past sins) from the pollution of 
those sins, which are dead works ; it puts away the guilt of 
those sins, (not the fear only, but the guilt) ; it procures 
your forgiveness ; it introduces you to the blessed privi- 
lege of offering to God the spiritual burnt-offering of self- 
devotion. The Apostle does not separate between the 
responsibility of a man for his own acts and his inward 
uneasiness ; he is not speaking about the latter as such ; 
and he presumes that the Hebrews are not now learning 
Christianity for the first time, but that they have already 
been educated in it ; and, above all, that they are quite 
ifamiliar with the doctrines of the Old Testament. 
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The words, " Christ is not entered into the holy places 
made with hands, but into heaven itself; now to appear in 
the presence of God for us ;" Mr. Maurice explains as being 
intended as an answer to " the great question of men in 
all ages," viz., " Who shall ascend into the heavens for us ? 
who shall break the great barrier which separates us from 
the invisible ruling power P . . In this question the great 
contradiction was implied, that man fdlt that he belonged 
to this heavenly world, that it was his proper home, that 
he could not live without God. . . This was the mournful 
wail which was going up from the whole heathen world, 
which was expressed in every kind of sacrifice that cried 
for mercy to gods conceived or conceivable/' 

This is not the Apostle's meaning. The Apostle is not 
alluding at all to yearnings of the heathens. He is an- 
swering the difficulties and removing the perplexities of 
Hebrews, who, knowing that the Levitical ordinances 
came from God, wish to know how they are connected 
with the Gospel dispensation and heaven. He is speak- 
ing of the great annual sin-oflfering. He says that the 
blood of that sin-offering represented the blood of Christ ; 
that the high-priest represented Christ ; that the holy of 
hoKes signifies heaven; that the entrance of the high- 
priest once a-year into the holy of holies on behalf of the 
people with blood of the sin-offering for purification of 
the tabernacle, and for remission of the sins of the people, 
is a type of our Lord's entering once for aU on our behalf 
into heaven with His own blood, to purify the heavenly 
things, to prepare many mansions, and to procure our 
justification; and that the return of the high-priest to 
the people now ceremonially set free from sin, with a bless- 
ing from the Shechinah, was a type of our Lord's future 
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appearance at the last day, " without sin ;'* that is, with 
the assurance that all their sins are thus for ever done 
away, by virtue of His blood, unto their everlasting peace 
and salvation. 

If, with Mr. Maurice (p. 179), we attribute to the Apo- 
stle the sense that ^^ the one sacrifice, n^ade once for all, is 
the assurance of a union and reconciliation with God, and 
therefore of the fuU remission of sins ;'^ not only must we 
contradict the symbolism of the sacrifices of the day of 
atonement, in which the bumt-ofiering (which is the sym- 
bol of restored imion) succeeded the sin-offering ; but in- 
stead of the words, " Christ is entered into heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for us," we ought to 
have '^ Christ came to earth to appear in our presence for 
God," which is true to a certain extent, but does not forni 
the subject of the Apostle's argument. And we must sup- 
pose that in Hebrews ix. our Lord is put forward as the 
representative of the Father towards us, not, as Aaron was 
on the day of atonement, the representative of the people to 
the Father. Where Mr. Maurice says that, in the whole 
Epistle to the Hebrews (p. 179), "sin has been brought 
before us in its inward radical signification, — sin as the 
disease of the will, sin as conscious separation from a pure 
and holy will," he dreams. That character of sin is put 
forward in the Epistle to the Eomans, and in the Epistle 
of St. James, but it is not a prominent feature in this 
Epistle to the Hebrews, though it may suit Mr. Maurice's 
purpose to make it so. Sin, in this Epistle, has its Mosaic 
character of infirmity and transgression of law ; it is ob- 
jective, as derogatory to the Lawgiver ; not subjective, as 
a perversion of man's nature. 
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Sertnon XII. Id from 2 Cor. v. 21, and is entitled, 
" Christ made Sin for us." 

The first reflection which this title suggests is, that, as 
Mr. Maurice professes in these sermons to be deducing the 
doctrine of Sacrifice from Scripture, the text has scarcely a 
claim to a place in his series, unless it speaks of a sin-offering. 
What it could claim in that case would be a refutation, 
on critical grounds, of its reference to the sin-offering. 
Mr. Maurice denies that reference, on the ground that the 
Apostle has made many professions in this Epistle of 
honesty and sincerity, and that it would be the artifice of 
an unprincipled rhetorician to leave a difficulty in the text 
simply for the sake of a play upon words. .The insuffi- 
ciency of this argument is obvious. St. Paul had been a 
long time at Corinth, and had lately revisited it ; he had 
instructed the Corinthians, as may be seen from the former 
Epistle, in the understanding of the Old Testament, and 
in its references to our Lord. They were subtle Ghreeks, 
fond of playing upon words, and so was the Apostle^ as may 
be seen from this very Epistle. It is extremely probable that 
he had told them that the Hebrew word for * sin' and * sin- 
offering* was one ; he may have taught some doctrine in 
connexion with this identity of term ; and if so, what was 
more natural than to consolidate their knowledge by this 
allusion to it, especially if the Apostle himself had been, as 
he may have been, meditating upon some special verses in 
Leviticus. On this not improbable supposition there would 
be no insincerity or carelessness, but force and point, in 
the text. The Dean of Canterbury's objection, viz. that 
the word afjutpria is not used by the LXX. for a sin- 
offering, if it had been the fact, would have been more to 
the point, and yet would scarcely have invalidated the 
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argument advanced above. But it is not the fact. Thus, 
Levit. iv. 8, 10, the fioaxo^ rrj^ afiaprla^ is parallel 
to the fjLoajfp^ rrj^ OvaCa^ rod aomjploVf and whenever 
the former phrase occurs, the afiafyrCa is to be interpreted 
'sin-ofifering/ not * sin.' Again, Levit. iv. 21, 24; v. 9 — 12, 
the sin-offering is called a/uifyria. In iv. 25, 34, we have 
Tou ai/jMTo^ Tov T^9 cLfiaprla^. Again, iv. 29, t^v Kejxi- 
\f)v TOV dfiapT^/iaTO^ — rrfv %i/cia£/oai/ rrjv ttj^ dfiaprla^; 
33, TOV {irpo/ScLTov) rij^ afiapria^. So vi. 25, o5to9 6 
vofux; T^9 ap,aprla^j where Dean Alford has only looked 
at the second clause of the verse. A careful examination 
of these passages, especially if the disposition of the LXX. 
to be too close in all their renderings is borne in mind, will 
put it beyond all question that afiaprla in the sense of 
sin-offering could be no novelty or eccentricity in St. Paul. 
As usual, the most solid arguments for, or against, the 
rendering of any passage in Holy Scripture are to be 
sought for rather in scholarship than in philosophy falsely 
so called. The question is not between difficulty and no 
difficulty, in which case Mr. Maurice's love of paradox 
would ensure his selection of the former, provided only it 
had not been soiled by the vulgar palm ; but between two 
solutions of a difficulty. 

And what is Mr. Maurice's solution? It amounts to 
this — ^that the very purity of our Lord's nature necessitated 
His feeling as if the shame and sin of others were in Him ; 
just as the best member of a family feels most acutely the 
disgrace which another has brought upon the family. In 
the case, for instance, of the demoniac whom our Lord 
met coming out of the tombs, He must have felt a shock 
from the contrast of natures; '^He must have felt the 
wickedness of that man in His inmost being.'' Thus the 
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sin was taken into Him ; in other words, He was made 
sin. So also' of aU tlie sins of aU mankind, His very sin- 
lessness enabled Him to enter into them more completely. 
Very ingenious, no doubt ; but Mr. Maurice's treatise com- 
menced with a vehement denimciation of the impropriety 
of putting our own notions into the Bible. Are we to 
believe that it is by purity that men take into themselves 
the impurity of others? or is it not the recollection of 
their own weakness imder temptation, even when they re- 
sisted it successfully, which enables them to comprehend 
the sin of others ? When society has thrown together a 
person of pure and one of impure mind, does not the for- 
mer express his experience in language such as — " I cannot 
like that person ; there is something in him which I do 
not understand, but I feel that he is a bad man/^ You 
feel yourself in a bad moral atmosphere : does that make 
you bad also ? Is it in proportion to the innocence of a 
gaol chaplain that he is made murder, by shuddering at 
the murderer ? Are we to believe that whatever we realize 
to ourselves, that we become ? 

Suppose, however, that such had been the fact, would 
that prove anything about our Lord's so being made sin ? 
The Gospel accoimts of our Lord's miracles of mercy men- 
tion His pity towards the afflicted ; they do not mention 
His shuddering at the sins of the afflicted. That which 
shocked Him, if. we may use the term, was the hardness of 
heart of the Pharisees. But there is simply nothing to 
indicate that that has anything whatever to do with the 
meaning of the text. For what is the text but a summary 
of the Gospel message? ""We beseech you for Christ's 
sake be ye reconciled to Him, who was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to Himself. He made Him sin'' (i. e. a 
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8iii-o£Eering) ^'for us who knew no sin; that we might 
become the righteousness of Qoi in Him/' Now in all 
such summaries of the Gospel, the Apostle refers^ as we 
knowj to the death of our Lord on the cross. It was, then, 
on the cross, and not in His previous ministry, that our 
liord was made sin, or a sin-offering. 

Mr. Maurice's rendering would have required *' made 
Him to be sin,'* not *^for us," but "in us," or "with 
us.'' 

There are also other indications in the text that the 
Apostle was contemplating a single act, not a slow-growing 
development of exalted human sympathy. 

Mr. Maurice speaks of our Lord " bearing our sins," 
which is a frequent phrase in the Bible, as if it were not to 
explain, but to be explained by, the text : the easier pas- 
sages are to be explained by one which is, according to 
him, imique and difficult. We are not, even in this trea- 
tise on Sacrifice, to enquire whether the sin-offering was 
spoken of in the Old Testament as " bearing sins," and 
whether that sacrificial phrase be not applicable to our 
Lord, who, as St Peter tells us, " bore our sins in His own 
body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should live 
unto righteousness," (the parallel to our text); but are 
quietly to take an extraordinary interpretation of a singu- 
lar phrase (as Mr. Maurice esteems it) as the canon of 
interpretation of passages without number. Why? Because 
that one phrase is made to mean something about removal 
of a burden off a sinner's mind, something subjective ; 
whereas the rest speak of objective relations towards God. 
— According to one, the true happiness of man; according 
to others, the glory of God (including the happiness of 
msLo) is made the chief object of the facts of our holy reli- 
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gion. According to Mr. Maurice, the death of our Lord 
has not a substantive, but only a moral value. 

It should be added that this sermon, but for the mis- 
statements which it contains, is eloquent and powerful to 
an unusual degree. 



Sermon XIII., from Ephesians ii. 11 — 18, is entitled 
*' Christ's Sacrifice the Peace-offering for Mankind." This 
title violates the Scriptural usage of the term peace-offer- 
ing, which had nothing to do with reconciliation of per- 
sons who were at variance. I subjoin an explanation of 
the text. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians is St. Paul's great work on 
Christian unity. Chapters i. and ii. to ver. 10 form a 
general preface, after which he addresses himself to the 
main subject. "Wherefore remember" (for the support 
of your faith and hope) " that ye being in time past Gen- 
tiles in the flesh, who are called uncircumcision by that 
which is called the circumcision in the flesh made by 
hands, that at that time ye " (really ; the Jews spoke the 
truth) " were without Christ,'' (the prophecy and promise 
of the Messiah at that time belonging to the Jews,) " being 
aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and " (which was 
involved in that want of Hebrew citizenship) " strangers 
from the covenants of the promise," — (and therefore, be- 
cause the former dispensation did not embrace the Gen- 
tile world in the hope which it held out, until He that was 
the Hope came,) "without hope, and without God in. the 
world " of wretchedness. " But now, in Christ Jesus, ye 
who at one time were far off" (i. e. excommunicate) " have 
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been made nigh " (i. e. admitted to a share and a place in 
the Divine covenant) " by the blood of CJhriBt.*' What the 
Apostle^ then, is speaking of is not the sense of deliverance 
which the Gentile convert had experienced in his con- 
science, (as Mr. Maurice thinks,) but lus change of posi- 
tion from that of one who had been excluded from the 
covenant to that of one who is introduced into it. The 
Church of God had hitherto been Jewish and national ; 
now it was become Catholic. "For He is our Peace/' 
(i. e. the bond of union between Jew and Gentile; there is 
no allusion to peace-offerings,) '^who hath made both'' 
(Jews and Gentiles) "one, and broke down the middle 
wall of partition between us,*' (which was signified by 
that half-height partition in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
within which no Gentile was permitted to enter,) " having 
abolished in His flesh the enmity, even the law of com- 
mandments contained in ordinances/' (this is the wall of 
partition spoken of before ; and the same meaning, «t^- 
stantially, will be obtained if^ with Scholz, we put the 
colon after exOpav,) " in order to make in Himself of the 
twain" (i. e. of Jew and Gentile) " one new man," (i. e. 
one body, the Church,) "making peace," {elfyqvqvi this 
has nothing to do with peace-offerings, which are entitled 
atoTTipia ;) " and that He might reconcile the two in one 
body" (not the natural body of our Lord on the cross, but 
His spiritual body, the Church,) "to God by the cross, 
having slain the enmity" (as was said before) " in it ; and 
came " (i. e. after the resurrection, by His Spirit on the 
apostles,) " and preached peace " (i. e. imion in the Church) 
" to you " (Gentiles) " that were far off, and to them " (the 
Jews) " that were nigh. For it is through " Him that we 
both" (Jews and Gentiles) " have our access by" (or " in") 
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''one Spirit onto the Father. So then ye are no longer 
strangers/' &c. I think that no one who is capable of 
forming a judgment on the meaning of the original will 
deny the faithfulness of the above rendering. The object 
of the Apostle is not at all, as Mr. Maurice appears to 
think, to meet the dissatisfaction of a human spirit which 
was reaching out after the Lord of aU ; the Apostle was not 
writing, as Mr. Maurice is doing m almost all these ser- 
mons, to persons not yet converted to the faith, but to men 
of Christian experience ; his object was to shew such men as 
these that they, the Gentiles, were now admitted to as full 
privileges as the Jews ; to quell any misgivings as to their 
position which might arise in their reading of the Old 
Testament ; to prevent their being beguiled by any Juda- 
ixing teachers ; to shew that the Gospel contains a polity ; 
to intimate that the Christian is one of a body. The law 
of commandments contained in ordinances is mentioned 
here as the enmity (not, as Mr. Maurice appears to think, 
between man and Gk)d, but) between Jew and Gentile. 
The being made nigh of the text is the being brought into 
the Church, which Mr. Maurice has not seen. St. Paul's 
experience of discomfort before his conversion, when he 
found himself unable to fulfil the righteousness of the law, 
which Mr. Maurice appears to find in the text, is not there ; 
it is in Romans vii. Mr. Maurice does (p. 210) at length 
c<»ne upon the true explanation of the peace of the text ; 
but not recognising its relative importance, he flies off to 
extraneous and unscriptural notions of a peace-offering. 
On the words, "Through Him we both have access by 
one Spirit to the Father," (a translation which needs the 
correction which I have made above,) he argues that " it 
is not possible to conceive of an atonement with man 
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which has not its basis in atonement with God f which 
may be true, but is not, as he thinks it, the object of 
the words of which it professes to be an explanation ; the 
"access to the Father'' being the subordinate idea in 
verse 18. 

He says, " When we enter into the greatness and glory 
of our own position, as a Church bearing witness of the 
atonement to mankind, . . we shall not put Adam in the 
place of Christ, or build our morality and divinity on the 
fall which proclaimed men sinners, when Christ's obedience 
has proclaimed them righteous.^* Here is what, according to 
a former sermon, Mr. Maurice ought to call a ' legal fic- 
tion :' men are not righteous, but proclaimed righteous. 
" But we shall feel," he says, " more than ever what that 
sin is which leads men to distrust Him who has taken it 
away." This taking away of sin is not its removal from 
the man's conscience, for his unbelief shews that he still 
feels its presence ; it must, then, mean (a ' legal fiction') 
a judicial taking away, something done out of and beyond 
the man; something which refers to what sin and the 
sinner are before God, not to what sin is in the conscience 
of the sinner. 

Mr. Maurice's theory of the Sacrifice of Christ, (not a 
peace-ofiering, of the meaning of which word Mr. Maurice 
knows nothing,) being not so much a cause of the exten- 
sion of God's mercy to fallen man as a declaration of it, 
(in other words, an acted rhetoric,) occurs in this sermon, 
though less prominently than in some others* The same 
may be said of this unscriptural usage of the word 'sa- 
crifice.' 
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Of Sermon XIV., which is entitled, " Christ's Sacrifice 
a power to form us after His Likeness," from PhiKp. ii. 
5 — 12, less need be said than of the rest ; it contains less 
that is objectionable. The text makes no direct allusion 
to Sacrifice. Mr. Maurice says, that whereas '^ the earthly 
creature" (viz. Adam and Eve) "wished to assert its 
relation to God by climbing to the stars, the heavenly 
Being, * He who was in the form of God,' asserted His 
relation" (i.e. to the Father) "by stooping; by depriv- 
ing Himself of that which was His," &c., &c. On the 
contrary, when the sacred writers advance proofs that our 
Lord is Ood, and when He Himself suggested to the Jews 
that He was more than man, it is not His condescension, 
but His miracles, and resurrection, and gift of the Spirit, 
to which appeal is made. 

Comparing the text with Heb. ii. 14, he says that our 
Lord, in taking our flesh, was to claim men as children of 
His Father because they always had been so. Now the 
passage in Hebrews refers to the "children which God 
hath given" Him ; that is, according to John xvii., not to 
all mankind, not to the world, but to those whom the 
Father has given Him; in short, to the elect; conse- 
quently, the filial relation spoken of is not that of crea- 
tion, but that of adoption, and Mr. Maurice has misapplied 
the passage. 

His views of the paucity of examples of heroic virtue 
and of great saints at the present time appear more de- 
sponding than many persons will entertain. It is very 
true that we hear of multitudes of jobs and pettifogging 
mimicries of uprightness and integrity; very true that 
political religionists appear to care little for truth, and 
honesty, and due proportion of things, provided they can 
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obtain a *^CTyf* but, after all, most of na bope that true 
and derout religion is becoming more general, and that 
acts and conduct of self-denial, which formerly would have 
been renowned in consequence of the rarity of the pheno- 
menon, occur in abundance, as matters almost of course, 
and are little talked about. Let us pray that such signs 
of good may increase ! Of course, many will take a dif- 
ferent view, because men's judgments are much influ- 
enced by the atmosphere aroimd them ; and to many of 
the London clergy that atmosphere must feel, as it were, 
loaded with death. 

Two statements of Mr. Maurice must be read with a 
negative, viz. " Of Christ the Peace-offering St. Paul spoke 
to the Ephesians;" and "here he connects that Peace- 
offering with the sin-offering.*' There is no allusion to 
sacrifice in either passage. 



Sermon XV. is from Heb. ii. 14, 15, and entitled 
" Christ's Death a Victory over the DeviL" The vigour 
and earnestness with whidbi it abounds, and especially the 
powerful delineation of the motives to distrust which Satan 
not unfrequently elicits from the consideration of human 
mortality, are excellent. A few errors excepted, it de- 
serves a very careful attention. 

" If a. holy man," he says, " sorrowed over the sins of 
his countrymen, or of the world, or of himself," (i. e. before 
the Laearnation,) ''he felt that another, who was higher 
than he was, had first e^itperienced that sorrow, and had 
imparted it to him. His joys, his hopes, must have had 
the same source. No single man could have known them 
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in all their depth and power. There must be some one in 
whom they were all gathered up, some xmiversal brother/' 
&c. This is treading on very dangerous ground. After a 
thing has taken place, we may find out its connexions 
with antecedents ; but we are not absolutely warranted in 
supposiDg that a definite part of those antecedents postu* 
lated this subsequent ; or that men living before the event 
(in question) knew what their relations and positions were. 
Have we any right to assume that holy men imder the 
Mosaic economy did definitely realize to themselves any 
yearning for an " universal brother ?'' or that, if they did^ 
such yearning was an evidence of the present or future 
existence of the object of their yearnings^? Human de- 
sires often contain only a "needle" of truth in a " truss" 
of mistakes. 

The first part of the argument of the Sermon is to the 
following eflect : — The word diaholm is never used in the 
New Testament without reference to its derivation ; with- 
out reference to the evil one in his character of accuser, — 
the €u;cuser, observe, of ourselves, of our fellow-men, of 
God, in our hearts ; and the object of the text is to certify 
that our Lord destroyed the accuser by furnishing an 
answer to the distrustful thoughts which he puts into our 
hearts. Now the word diabolm was at first probably no- 
thing more than the Greek for Satan, or adversary, in the 
forensic sense of the word^ The diabolm, as accuser^ is 
he who accuses the saints before God, not he who accuses 
God in the hearts of men, as Mr. Maurice holds in the 
sermon before us. In the majority of the passages in 

^ Mr. Maurice evidently belieyes in the real and distinct existence c£ the 
I See Job i. 6, (Heb. and LXX.) 
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which it occurs, the notion of accuser is not at all promi- 
nent ; the ideas put forward are those of malice, mischief, 
murder. " Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts 
of your father ye will do. He was a murderer from the 
beginning." "The devil put it into the heart of Judas 
Iscariot to betray Him." "Then cometh the devil, and 
taketh away the word out of their hearts, lest they should 
believe and be saved." " In this are manifested the children 
of the devil : whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of 
God, neither he that loveth not his brother." "Your 
adversary (avriSiKo^) " the devil walketh about as a roar- 
ing lion seeking whom he may devour." This is a classical 
passage. So all the references in the Apocalypse, of which 
chap. xii. 9, 10 is the other classical passage : " And the 
great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, called the 
devil and satan (synonymous words), which leadeth the 
whole world into error ;" (observe, that the essential cha- 
racter of the evil one here is malicious, unceasing, cunning 
mischief; and the word diaholm is brought in as something 
quite secondary, rather as a title than as a characteristic ;) 
" he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast 
out with him. And I heard a loud voice saying in heaven. 
Now is come salvation, and strength, and the kingdom of 
our God, and the power of His Christ ; for the accuser" ' 
(KaTTffwp^ not SmI^oXo^) " of our brethren is cast down, 
who accuses" {Kanfyop&v) " them be/ore our God day and 
night." If the sacred writers generally (or, as Mr. Maurice 
thinks, always) used the word diaholus with a conscious 
reference to its derivation, it would have been quite im- 
natural for St. John to have avoided the repetition of the 
noun in the nominative, and the use of the primitive (8*a- 
^aXXtt)!/), as the participle agreeing with it, in this verse. 
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And both here and in the book of Job the accuser ac- 
cuses, not God to men, but the saints before God. 

The next part of Mr. Maurice^s interpretation of the 
text is, that Christ by dying has proved that death is no 
sign of God^s anger. The power of death which the devil 
exercised consisted in the denial of God^s love, which he 
suggested as the legitimate inference from our mortality ; 
that power is destroyed when we can argue that, because 
the Son died, death is no evidence of the Divine anger. 

That is, as far as the procuring of our salvation was con- 
cerned, the crucifixion was needless ; its value was not 
substantial, but relative to our conceptions of God, of sin, 
of the consequences of sin : in other words, it is " man first, 
the honour and character of the Maker second/' 

Mr. Maurice says truly, that the death of Christ does 
take the sting out of the death of a true believer. That is 
the fact, but is there no 'how?' It is an evidence that no 
condemnation remains to those (only) of mankind who use 
the evidence rightly, and are "walking after the Spirit.^' 
But if nothing but the fact is oflfered for our consolation, 
a man certainly might bring the objection that the cruci- 
fixion had no adequate object, since we ought to be as 
able to trust God cheerfully without it, as were Abraham 
and the rest of the people of God before the Incarnation. 
This is a substantial argument, and fatal to every system 
which regards the crucifixion as containing nothing which 
had principal reference to the Father. Moreover, the 
death of our Lord is distinctly declared (Gal. iii. 18) to 
have been a cursed death. 

According to the orthodox belief, which speaks of our 
Lord's " meritoriom cross and passion,^' and of the " satis- 
faction^' which He has made for the sins of the whole 
world, i. 6. by bearing our sins in a penal deaths and thus 
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causing the Divine jastice and peaoe to *^ kiss each other \" 
the sting is taken out of death by the assurance of this 
satisfaction^ not by the mere sympathy of our Lord. More- 
over, the crucifixion confirms, and yet provides a remedy 
for, the judicial sentence of conscience. And, thirdly, (in 
opposition to Mr. Maurice's assertion,) it leaves bodily 
death such as it was when first pronounced at the fall, 
such as it is understood in Bev. xx. 14, viz., essentially a 
mark (in the case of mankind) of God's anger towards 
sin. In itself, not even under the Christian economy is 
death a blessing ; as appears from the passage just quoted, 
and from 1 Cor. xv. 26, and 2 Cor. v. 4. 

With Mr. Maurice it is not ' sin' in the sense of * guilt,' 
or * consciousness of guilt,' or even of ' wrong,' which gives 
the sting to death ; but ' sin' in the single sense of a 
^slavish distrust of God,' not as producing, but as consti- 
tuting, that distrust™. Had this been the Apostle's inten- 
tion in 1 Cor. xv. 56, we might have expected *' unbelief," 
and not " sin." The sting of death consists in the con- 
sciousness of evil desert, unaccompanied by a real belief 
that anything has been done to remove that desert. Mr. 
Maurice virtually says. Get rid of all such notions as 
desert ; guilt is a word which belongs to the human, not 
the divine vocabulary ; all that it means is, that you think 
God your enemy when He really is your friend. Believe 
Him to be your friend, and the notion of guilt will vanish 
away like any other phantasm. Believe that He is your 
friend, never mind how or why — these are things of no 
importance compared with your own state of mind. 

He says that Christ bears death not because the tyrant 
^' (Satan) has conquered the earth and those who dwell 
upon it." Scripture speaks of Satan as " the prince of this 

^ Obserre here again Mr. Maurice's inability to grasp a ooHiplex idea* 
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world,^' and of the final period of our Lord's humilia- 
tion as " the power of darkness ;'' not to mention other 



Again, of the death of our Lord (as distinct from His 
resurrection), he says, " That which was said to be the clear 
declaration that men are regarded by God as enemies, be* 
comes the sign which Christ gives of His Sonship." St. 
Paul (Eom. v.) says, " As by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin : and so death passed upon all 
men, /or that all have sinned" The law had said that God 
" would not clear the guilty/' St Paul says that our Lord, 
in His death, was '^made a curse for us/' The obedience 
" which our Lord" learnt by " sufferings" was, as it were, 
in spite of His Sonship j "though He were a Son." The 
proof or sign to which the Apostles referred of our Lord's 
divinity, was the resurrection, not the crucifixion. Th^ 
humiliation of our Lord is spoken of (Philip, ii.) as an 
* emptying' of Himself; how then could it be the sign of 
JHis Sonship? 



On Sermon XVI., (from 1 John ii. 1, 2,) which is en- 
titled " Christ ^he Advocate," little need be said h^^, as 
jnost of the points will be found to have been taken iip in 
my volume of sermons. 

The words "My little children, these things write I 
unto you, that ye sdn not,^' Mr. Maurice supposes to mean, 
" By accepting this great news" (contained in chap, i.) "of 
God and of His love, and by turning to God in Christ, 
you arise out of sin, for you rise out of yourselves ; you 
become righteous, for you become one with Hun twho is 
righteous." The Greek verb will not b^r this ; it is in 
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the aorist, and refers to occasional lapses of those who 
already are at peace with God in Christ. On the same 
page (255) another mistaken allusion to the peace-offering 
occurs. 

He considers that the words, "We have an Advocate 
vnth the Father/' mean " "We have an Advocate of the 
Father/' one who assures us of the Father's love ; not one 
who entreats the Father for us, but one who defeats the 
devil's whisperings of distrust of God. This is the burden 
of the sermon. He regards the epithet " righteous" in 
the text as belonging to " advocate/' instead of referring, 
as it does, to our Lord's human or mediatorial excellence, 
which entitles Him as man to plead for us. 

He says (p. 260, 261,) that the thought, " We have an 
Advocate, who urges His prayer and His Sacrifice to save 
us from the consequences or punishment of this evil," is 
"an ineffectual defence agaiust one who charges us with 
essential radical evil; darkens all our apprehensions of the 
mind of Him with whom we seek to be reconciled ; be- 
wilders, instead of purging, the conscience." As if the 
intercession (distinguished from the propitiation) must 
have for its object our inward comfort only; as if the 
high-priest did not pray to God for the "people, did not 
offer to God a sacrifice for the sins of the people ; as if 
Moses was not a type of our Lord when he interceded for 
the people and for Aaron ; as if St. John had not been 
introduced to our Lord as to "the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sins of the world ;" as if our Lord were 
not now " at the right hand of God, making intercession for 
us." But the latter phrase is quietly assumed by Mr. Mau- 
rice to mean nothing, — not even the acting for another, to 
procure for that other some benefit from a third party ; 
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although our Lord (John xiv. 16) promised to pray for 
His disciples; although (xvii. 20 — 28) He prayed for all 
who should be converted through the teaching of the 
apostles. 

He perseveres in the wrong interpretation of the word 
* propitiation ;' and does not appear to distinguish, as 
the Apostle does, between it and the advocacy. He seems 
to include in the "we'' of 1 John ii. 1, all mankind; 
whereas the next verse shews that it only includes be- 
lievers; Christ being the Intercessor for believers °, but 
the Sin-offering for the world ; and the text is a continu- 
ation of the accotint of the privileges of believers. The 
whole context implies this distinction so clearly, that the 
express use of the personal pronoun was not necessary. 
[I have ventured, accordingly, in my sermons (p. 93) to 
place an emphasis on the " we.''] 



Sermon XVII., on Heb. v. 1—10, is entitled "Christ 
the High-Priest." In the development of the treatise, it 
ought to have preceded the two last. It is an exposition 
of the text; a form of teaching of very great value, if 
care be taken to avoid error. 

He lays great stress on the word KaOiaiaraL of verse 
1, asserting that it was intended to make the Jewish 
Christian pause and consider whether he knew who it is 
that sets up Christ to be Priest. But the verb in this 
voice and tense, according to New Testament usage, refers 
not to the ordaining, but to the simple fact of the priest 

° See also John xvii. 9. 
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occupying a Teoognised and constitutional position. And 
verse 4 takes up the cwrdination as something distinct from 
what had gone before. The Apostle's defij^on of high- 
priest commences with the position, "established in the 
things which refer to God ;" then proceeds to the office, 
" that he may offer both gifts and sm-offerings -/' then to 
qualification, "who can have compassion,'' &c. ; lastly, 
to the appointment, " called of Gk)d.'' 

Speaking of the Divine calling which the high-priests 
(in any nation) claimed, he says, "To each race, to all 
men, the calling must make itself good by the effect 
which it produces, by the testimony which is borne of 
it in the hearts of individuals and in the life of socie- 
ties : if God does not support it by better evidences than 
those which are put forward by apologists, they will 
prove very impotent indeed." It appears, then, that 
the unbelief of the listener does, so far, disprove the com- 
mission of the high-priest, or prophet, so that Jeremiah 
is not to be regarded as commissioned to be a prophet ; 
and, on the other hand, the effecting of a reformation 
in men's lives establishes such a commission, so that 
Pythagoras and Swedenborg were prophets. Whereas 
the truth is, that men always look {inter alia) for external 
facts, and God appointed miracles, as proof of a Divine 
prophetic mission. 

In verse 4 he finds reference to some spiritual demand 
of Jew and Gentile for an " actual, original, eternal rela- 
tion between God and them/' antecedent to laws, cove- 
nants, and sacrifices ; and he speaks of " resemblance be- 
tween the eternal priesthood and the temporary.^' Of 
course it is obvious to answer that the text does not con- 
tain any allusion to this, or to the supposed demand for it. 
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The definition of the Apostle is addressed from one con- 
verted IsraeKte to another, and refers to acknowledged 
characteristics of an actual, not of an ideal, priesthood : 
the definition^ or one substantially the same, may have 
been familiar to all educated Jews, Christian or not Chris- 
tian. Moreover, the priesthood, according to the defi- 
nition, implies the existence of persons on whose behalf„ 
as suppliants, the priest is appointed : how, then^ could it 
exist from eternity, before the creation, as Mr. Maurice's 
theory has it P And if it be essential to the priest that he 
^' offer sacrifices for sins,'' how can there be a priest 
before there is a sinner P And, further, is it certain that 
the priesthood of our Lord will continue after all things 
have been made subject to Him P 

The quotation from Ps. ii. is adopted by Mr. Maurice 
as an evidence that the appointment of our Lord to be 
High-Priest is co-ordinate with His eternal generation, if 
I may use the phrase — that it is involved in His Di- 
vine Sonship. Whereas the words refer to our Lord's 
resurrection from the dead °, when He became qualified to 
act as priest ; for the priest's office properly begins after 
the victim is slain. 

Again, of the quotation from Ps. ex. he says, that the 
Apostle '' claims it as a witness that faithful Jews de- 
manded another kind of priesthood from that which they 
prized and loved as God's gift." But if the Psalm formed 
the expression of recognised yearnings of the Jews (Mr. 
Maurice's favourite assumption), some explanation of ver. 1 
would have found its way into the Jewish commentaries 
on the Psalm, which would not have left them speechless 
in answer to our Lord's question. Besides, the prophecy, 

• Actsxi]i.d3. 
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" Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchize- 
dek/' is connected with^ and subsequent to, the appoint- 
ment, "Sit Thou on my right hand, till I make Thine 
enemies Thy footstool;" in other words, the Melchize- 
dek priesthood of our Lord did not commence before His 
session at the right hand of God, which was the reward 
for His sufferings. 

Of the agony in Gethsemane he says, " The sense of 
separation from the Father, the sense of a mass of evil, 
around, above, beneath, pressing upon Him, belonging to 
Him,'' {a legal fiction ?) " which was contrary to God ; 
this, surely, if we may trust the words of inspiration, was 
that death, that eternal death, from which He cried to be 
delivered." But do the Scriptures say that our Lord 
cried to be delivered from eternal death P or do they speak 
of eternal death at all, except as of something which is 
reserved for unbelievers in the last day ? 

The whole reason why our Lord's sacrifice could take 
away sin, is said by Mr. Maurice to be that " He is one 
with God ;" and that, as man. He never lost His trust in 
the Father's love. So far, then, as any of us retains con- 
fidence in the love of God, that confidence will, of itself, 
put away sin. Had Mr. Maurice said that the trust of 
our Lord was a part of His obedience, so qualifying Him 
for the priestly office, there would have been little ob- 
jection to it. For the " obedience" of the text, Mr. Mau- 
rice substitutes faith. It is not, I believe, once said in 
the New Testament that Jesus " believed" in God. The 
words TTtoTcvo) and iriari^ are not used of Him. 

Mr. Maurice says, " The temptation on the cross" (to 
distrust God) "must be met with, 'Father, into Thy 
hands I commend My Spirit.'" Does he mean that, 
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when our Lord cried out, "Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me ?" the Father had not in some way forsaken Him P 

"It is this idea of sacriifice which I have contrasted 
with the proud sacrifice wherehy man seeks to escape 
from the punishment of the sin which he has committed, 
and to convert God to his own evil mind/' If these 
words were intended as a description of the doctrine of the 
vicarious sin-offering of our Lord, they form a gross and 
unjust caricature. Besides, there is no little pride in 
being unwilling to think of the desert of sin ; or in re- 
quiring that inward misery shall be the only punishment 
of sin ; or in refusing to believe that a sin-offering aims 
at making satis/action for sins; or in making man's in- 
ward happiness, and not the honour of God, the chief ob- 
ject of the Gospel ; in an unwillingness to believe that, as 
Moses and St. Paul were inspired to write, " Our God is a 
consuming fire, even a jealous God." 



In Sermon XVIII., (from Rev. i. 5, 6,) on the Adoration 
of the Lamb, the following passages invite notice : — 

" Some may suppose" the text to be " the expression of 
passionate feeling, not a part of the substance of the 
work.'' Against this supposition he advances two argu- 
ments : — 1. That thanksgivings are inseparable from the 
texture of the Apocalypse, which is admissible; and, 2. 
That flourishes of rhetoric do not belong to a Bible: 
whereas the verse, so far as it is "the expression of pas- 
sionate feelings," is no more a flourish of rhetoric than 
the Psalms, or than such passages in St. Paul's Epistles 
as Eom. xi. 88; 2 Cor. ix. 15 ; Eph. iii. 20, 21. 
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Referring to St. Jolin's styling himself " the disciple 
whom Jesus loved/' he says, that if St. Paul or St Peter 
had used this all-embracing language, (" Him that loved 
««,'') it "might have been said, Yes, but there was a 
special graciousness, a peculiar affection, altogether dif- 
ferent from that which went forth upon you ; — ^how dif- 
ferent from that which goes forth upon all mankind! 
St. John can say, Even so : I was the object of it, and this 
is my privilege— to announce this love to you, that you 
may share it.'' Now, if St. John's Gospel had not been 
written, we should not have thought of that "special 
graciousness," or we should hare regarded St. Peter as 
the favoured disciple. Besides, St. Paul says, " God com- 
mendeth His love towards us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us ;" and, making himself an ex- 
ample to believers in general, he glorifies "the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave Himself for me,'* And the 
tone of St. Peter's and St. Paul's Epistles recognises all 
true Christians as sharing their spiritual blessings. 

" If we had the record of St. John's place among the 
disciples, without hearing him declare the message which 
he had received from Christ, we should have found a pre- 
cedent and a warrant for all that glorification of different 
saints, as objects of Christ's partial regard and mysterious 
favour, which have been so common and so hurtful in 
some parts of the Church; a kind of warrant f(»r the 
notion more prevalent in our day, and more mischievous, 
that there are circles and schools which He favours to the 
exclusion and condenmation of mankind at large." And 
yet Galat. iii. 28, Matth. xix. 28, Luke xxii. 30, would 
have been written. 

On the wc»rds, " To Him that loved vm, and washed us 
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firom our aina in His own blood/' &c.» he argues that the 
second '^us'^ must mean esutctly the same as the first; 
consequently^ as Christ loved all mankind, He must have 
washed them all from their sins. If by this nothing 
more is meant than that a propitiation has been provided 
for all who will taJke advantage of it, the fact caimot be 
denied ; but it will not follow that the " us" of this pas- 
sage means all mankind. Our Lord's last prayer before 
His crucifixion was not for all mankind, but for those 
who believe on Him. A perpetual distinction is made in 
Holy Scripture between mankind in general and those 
who " walk after the Spirit." There is a general and a 
special love; a general love to all mankind, providing 
them with the means of salvation ; a special love to the 
** chosen/' which makes them individually proprietors and 
possessors of blessings which are offered to, neglected, and 
not obtained by the rest. Whether the general or special 
love is the subject of any particular text is not to be 
assumed, but gathered from the context, and from analo- 
gous passages. Now the present text says of the same 
persons who are designated by the word "us,'' — "He 
hath made us. kings and priests unto God." The phrase, 
"kings and priests," comes from the Mosaic covenant, 
where it designates privileges which the Israelites were 
to enjoy in contradistinction to the rest of mankind. In 
its Christian application we find it in 1 Peter ii. 9, where 
it designates the chosen believers, in contradistinction to 
those of mankind " who stumble at the word, being dis- 
obedient." Such, then, is the true sense of the phrase, 
which, containing the third mention of "us" in the text, 
limits it throughout; from which it follows that the 
Divine love and the washing (or delivering) from sin of 
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the preceding words, are certain privileges of those be- 
lievers to whom alone the title of " kings and priests" is 
evangelically applicable. 

Mr. Maurice says, " The sum of what the Apostle tells 
us in this great ascription, and of what I have been trying 
to say to you in these sermons on Sacrifice, is, that we are 
all" (i. e. all mankind) " raised to a new and regenerate 
condition in Christ, and that this is our true human con- ' 
dition.'* Now, first, the words which might in the New j 
Testament be regarded as equivalent to "human," viz. I 
av0pay7nv(y; and '^i^t/co?, are almost always used as con- 
trasted with and opposed to irvevfiaTLKo^y " spiritual -" so 
that, in Scriptural phraseology, "human" is almost the 
same as " unspiritual." Secondly, the words which in the 
New Testament signify "bom again," or "regenerate," 
are all connected either with baptism, or with that gift of 
faith which separates the chosen of God from the rest of 
mankind. It is unscriptural to speak of all men as re- 
generate. " If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, 
he is none of His." 



The above Strictures are directed against faults of the 
Sermons taken in succession. They are intended to point 
out the utterly shallow methods of reasoning in which our 
author indulges ; his readiness to assume where proof was 
wanted; his neglect to verify interpretations by com- 
parison of passages ; his disposition to attenuate the mean- 
ing of every word which represents a complex idea ; his 
propensity (unconsciously, of course,) to change the mean- 
ings of words and phrases which stand awkwardly in the 
way of his theories ; to vindicate words to his own use, not 
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by modifying, but by inverting their meaning (p. 154) ; his 
making the inward happiness and misery of men, not the 
righteousness and honour of God, the ultimate considera- 
tions in a scheme of revelation ; his neglect and ignorance 
of the usage of sacrificial terms in Scripture ; his disregard 
of the context of a passage; his propensity to imagine 
what the sacred writers ought to mean, and then to make 
them mean it ; and other errors which the reader will 
have observed. As a mere orator, these sermons would 
lead one to suppose that he is surpassed by few ; as an 
interpreter of Scripture, no one, I think, who has gone 
through his Sermons on Sacrifice, and the above Strictures, 
will regard him as possessed of any claims to respect. 



VKIIITSD BT 1IXIIK8. PARKSR, CORV-IIARKXX. OXFORD. 
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Page Line 
viiL 9, for " quam,* read " qua** 

76, 8, after ** man," a note of Interrogation. 

76, 24, „ "works," 

78, 21, for " who," read « Who." 

130, 29, „ "this," „ "his." 

A very few oommas are misplaced. 
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